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CHAPTER I. 

About Their Office. 


One Office by Divine Right. 

There is only one office by divine right in the 
Christian congregation, namely, that of the holy 
ministry. While all Christians are kings and priests 
before God and the Father, Rev. 1, 6, and while it is 
true of all believers that they are a chosen genera¬ 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people, 1 Pet. 2, 9, the public functions of preaching 
and teaching are not to be exercised by all believers. 

Our God is a God of order. He wants all things 
in the congregation and in His Church to be done 
decently and in order, 1 Cor. 14, 40, in agreement 
with certain rules which He has laid down. He has 
established the order by which the congregation en¬ 
trusts to the called servant of the Word the public 
administration of the Word of God and the means 
of grace. The man thus called, who is usually desig¬ 
nated as the minister, or the pastor, of the congre¬ 
gation, is in charge of everything connected with 
such public administration of the means of grace. 
He is to take heed unto the whole flock, over which 
the Holy Ghost has made him an overseer. Acts 
20,28. He is to take care of the church, or congre¬ 
gation, of God, of the individual organization, as 
provided for in Matt. 18,18—20. Compare 1 Tim. 
3,5 (“take care of the Church of God”). 
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All Other Offices Auxiliary to the Ministry. 

But the work of the pastor, or minister, under 
present-day conditions, has become so many-sided 
and includes so many activities that many congre¬ 
gations have found it advisable, in. the interest of 
a more satisfactory handling of certain parts of the 
work, to call or appoint other persons to assist in 
taking care of these features, or special divisions, 
of the work of the ministry. Not that the pastor’s 
responsibility is thereby removed, but the work rest¬ 
ing upon him is reduced, and certain burdens con¬ 
nected with the office are lightened. It is in this 
sense that a congregation will have deacons to take 
care chiefly of the secular side of the congregation’s 
work. In the same way deaconesses are employed, 
who are to pay particular attention to the sick and 
the needy. Day-school teachers are called, who are 
to devote their time chiefly to the instruction and 
training of the young. Other offices may be created 
by a congregation according to the needs which pre¬ 
sent themselves from time to time. 

The office of the Sunday-school teacher is in¬ 
cluded in the auxiliary offices of the ministry. It is 
concerned with the teaching of the Word. The 
individual teacher is to teach it to such persons as 
are entrusted to him or her by the congregation. 
The commission of the Sunday-school teacher does 
not include any more of the office of the ministry 
than the congregation actually gives to the indi¬ 
vidual teacher. No teacher may at any time pre- 
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sume to go beyond the actual conditions of the call 
which he has received. A Primary teacher has no 
other business than that of instructing a class of 
little ones commonly found in this department. The 
same holds true of the teachers of every other de¬ 
partment. Even a superintendent may not claim 
any more rights or privileges than those which are 
given to him by the action of the congregation, 
either through the pastor or through a special board 
of supervision. Each Sunday-school teacher, by 
virtue of the call or appointment received by him, 
will be glad to fill just that one position for which 
he has been chosen. If another call for a different 
position is offered, this will bring new responsibili¬ 
ties and call into action further qualifications. But 
no one may assume for himself any call which has 
not been issued in agreement with Scriptures. 

The Call to the Sunday-School Teacher. 

Such a commission will ordinarily be issued to 
a Sunday-school teacher by virtue of a more or 
less formal appointment through the pastor and the 
other constituted church authorities. If the congre¬ 
gation leaves the choice of Sunday-school teachers 
to the Sunday-school staff or to a special board of 
elders or a board of supervision, a request coming 
from such a board constitutes a call into the work 
of Sunday-school teaching. The congregation will 
do well in requesting that it be informed of all such 
appointments in order that any one having objec¬ 
tions against an individual proposed as a teacher 
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may be given the opportunity of presenting these 
objections. But if this opportunity has been offered, 
in keeping with the ancient custom of the Church, 
and no valid objections are submitted, a person may 
well accept such a call as Sunday-school teacher or 
official of the Sunday-school, knowing that it is a 
real call to teach and therefore a divine commission. 

The Privilege of Teaching. 

The entire discussion up to this point has empha¬ 
sized strongly a feature of Sunday-school teaching 
which is often not properly appreciated, namely, the 
privilege of such teaching. In many instances the 
attitude seems to prevail that young people who are 
active in Sunday-school work are doing a special 
favor to the pastor or to the congregation. The 
result is that much of their work is done with a half¬ 
hearted endeavor, sometimes even with bad grace. 
If this feeling rises to the point that a person con¬ 
siders it a sacrifice to do teaching in Sunday-school, 
then the equilibrium of the entire church-work is 
badly disturbed. The Lord requires hearts that 
are in full harmony with the great call in which 
Sunday-school teachers are engaged. 

It is a privilege to teach in a Lutheran Sunday- 
school because all such workers are looked upon as 
fellow-servants of the apostles, Col. 1, Y, and receive 
the highest praise from the Apostle Paul and other 
inspired writers. Moreover, we have the examples 
of Lois and Eunice, 2 Tim. 1, 5, of whom it is said 
that they instructed young Timothy in the things 
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that were necessary for salvation. It was undoubt¬ 
edly due to their splendid teaching that St. Paul 
could say of Timothy: “From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures,” 2 Tim. 3, 15. Other 
laymen who were prominent in certain departments 
of teaching in the early Church were Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, of whom it is said that they ex¬ 
plained to Apollos the way of God more perfectly. 
Acts 18, 26. These examples will be sufficient to 
cause any person to regard teaching of children 
a special privilege. 

But this privilege is further emphasized by the 
fact that we have the duty to lead the children to 
Jesus, since He tells His disciples: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God,” Mark 10, 14; 
cp. Matt. 18, 3. In leading the children to Jesus in 
this manner, we can assist in molding their char¬ 
acter. There are so many other influences that have 
gained educational standing. Some of these are 
valuable in the development of the child; others 
are dangerous in many respects. Many of our chil¬ 
dren are without training in the Word of God 
except on Sunday morning, when they come to 
Sunday-school. A few of them have a certain 
amount of religious training in the home. Many 
of them read books which do not aid their moral 
development. A great many attend movie theaters, 
in which the majority of the plays are of a question¬ 
able character. The newspapers, for the most part, 
are not an influence for good. All these factors 
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make the work of the teacher a very important 
feature in the education and development of the 
child and make the privilege of teaching stand out 
all the more emphatically. 

The Responsibility Resting upon Teachers. 

At the same time these various points stress also 
the responsibility resting upon teachers in Sunday- 
schools. They are dealing with the most sacred 
subject-matter on earth, namely, the Word of God, 
the Gospel of salvation. So deeply did Isaiah feel 
the responsibility of this work that he said of him¬ 
self: “I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips,” Is. 6, 5. It 
was only after the live coal in the hand of the 
angel had touched his lips that he was ready to 
make his great offer to the Lord: “Here am I; 
send me.” — The factor of responsibility becomes 
still greater when we consider the shortness of the 
lesson period on Sunday morning. Of the 168 hours 
of the week we have barely a half hour for the lesson 
in the most important thing in life, namely, the 
way of salvation. For many children this is the 
only instruction which they receive, and therefore 
it behooves us to concentrate all our efforts on this 
period of study lest a child go without the Bread 
of Life and faint by the wayside. Our Lord was so 
impressed with the necessity of making use of every 
minute that He declared, John 9, 4. 15: “I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day; 
the night cometh when no man can work. As long 
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as I am in the world, I am the Light of the world.” 
Nor may we ever forget that the souls of our chil¬ 
dren are precious in the sight of the Savior. He 
Himself says that the value of every soul outweighs 
all the treasures of the world, and He bids us pay 
particular attention to the children entrusted to us. 
For that reason this responsibility must be and re¬ 
main a prime factor in the teaching done in our 
Sunday-schools. 

The Chief Requirements in a Teacher. 

With this thought is connected that of the chief 
requirements in a teacher. This is not expecting 
so much from the standpoint of pedagogy as from 
that of a proper appreciation of the entire situation 
with which we are dealing in our Lutheran Sunday- 
schools. Our starting-point is the definite knowl¬ 
edge that man was conceived and born in sin, John 
3, 6; Ps. 51, 5, and that there is no other way of 
salvation than through the knowledge and accep¬ 
tance of the redemption wrought by Christ. With 
this fact soundly established in the mind of the 
teacher, the next step must be a realization of the 
means of grace and their power. We are dealing 
with the Word of God, with the Law and the Gospel. 
We must know that it is only through the Law that 
any person may come to a knowledge of his own sin¬ 
fulness and of the hopelessness of his position with¬ 
out the divine Savior. And it is the Gospel which 
gives to every person on earth the knowledge of 
salvation through the blood of Christ. There is no 
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other way, and every attempt to teach religion with¬ 
out the basis of the atonement is bound to result 
in failure. 

But with this basic knowledge the Sunday-school 
teacher is ready to meet the other requirements. We 
teachers are to tell the story of salvation, of the 
salvation wrought through the blood of Christ; we 
are to make known the Gospel-story; we are to give 
the children a knowledge of the fundamental doc¬ 
trines pertaining to salvation. In addition we are 
to work by precept and example, so that our whole 
life, in word and deed, will be a constant teaching 
to those who are entrusted to us. Thus only will 
we he working for the proper object, or purpose. 
The children entrusted to us will be made wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
2 Tim. 3, 15. They will he taught to observe all 
things whatsoever the Lord has commanded us, 
Matt. 28,20. They will gradually be brought nearer 
to that perfection which the Bible itself names as 
the final object of such teaching, 2 Tim. 3,17. 

The Aim of Education in a Lutheran 
Sunday-School. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the aim of 
education in a Lutheran Sunday-school must be 
clear in the mind of every teacher. There must be 
no haziness on the subject. The teacher may not 
simply come into Sunday-school, take up the lesson 
leaflet, and attempt to impart information on the 
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basis of the questions proposed. 1ST or may a teacher 
be uncertain with regard to the object of teaching. 
To think of the purpose of Sunday-school work in 
terms of a mere outward morality means to mis¬ 
understand the entire situation. Education, as 
generally spoken of, means the development of the 
faculties of body and mind to a point where the 
pupil may be able to take up some work in adult 
life and be a useful member of society. But Chris¬ 
tian education includes more. It will be, if pos¬ 
sible, a regular and systematic training in doctrine 
and practise as set forth in the Word of God. This 
would include a daily teaching of the facts of sal¬ 
vation and a systematic application of these facts 
to the lives of the children. 

If these ideals are to be applied to Sunday-school 
work, we must by all means, in the short time 
allotted to us on Sunday morning, bend all our 
efforts to have the children know Jesus as their 
Savior, understand the work of redemption, realize 
the other great facts revealed in the Word of God, 
be able to examine their lives and to fashion them 
in keeping with God’s Word, and be inspired with 
the eager desire to learn more of the Bible and the 
perfection of Christian manhood and womanhood. 
This aim is set forth as clearly as possible in the 
literature of our Church, and we emphasize as defi¬ 
nitely as feasible the difference between Sunday- 
school work in general and that of our Church. 
Sunday-school work in general is suffering chiefly 
from two evils, namely, that too much is under- 
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taken and thus a large part of the work is wasted 
and that the selection of material is not in keeping 
with the object of Christian education. The lessons 
used in Sunday-school must emphasize the way of 
salvation and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible. Any selection of a general nature, without 
the emphasis needed to show the children their 
Savior, must of necessity fail of its object and may 
therefore not be employed. 

Objectives of the Lutheran Sunday-School 
Specifically Stated. 

I. Indoctrination in the fundamentals of the 
Christian religion, combining the greatest simplicity 
with the greatest possible thoroughness. 

A. To give the child a basic knowledge of sal¬ 
vation through faith in Christ Jesus by teaching 
the principal Bible-stories, carefully chosen from 
the Old and Hew Testaments. 

B. To supply the child with a firmer foundation 
for his faith, an ever-ready source for his comfort, 
and a reliable armor in the face of temptation 
through the study of the Six Chief Parts of the 
Catechism and a selected number of proof-texts and 
hymn verses. 

C. To acquaint the child with the commonly 
used hymns, giving special attention to our staunch 
old Lutheran chorals and tunes. 

D. To habituate the child in the use of sound 
Lutheran literature. 
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II. Training children for active membership in 
the congregation. 

A. To assist the child in forming the habit of 
attending divine services regularly. 

B. To develop in the child a growing conviction 
that a Christian’s life must conform to the teachings 
of the Word of God. 

C. To lead the child toward systematic giving 
for missions and contributing for the support of 
other activities of the Church. 

D. To cause the child to realize it as his duty 
to perform direct personal mission-work. 

III. Extending the mission activities of the con¬ 
gregation. 

A. To bring children who are without church 
connection under the influence of the Gospel. 

B. To serve as a feeder for its day-school. 

C. To open the doors into unchurched homes 
for mission-work among the adult members of the 
families. 

D. To prevent children in the congregation from 
attending sectarian Sunday-schools. 

IV. Supplementing the educational activities of 
the congregation. 

A. To furnish opportunity for instructing the 
children of preschool age. 

B. To extend the religious instruction of the 
children beyond the age of confirmation through 
regular and systematic study of the Bible. (Bible 
classes.) 
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V. Training more consecrated workers in the 
congregation. (A by-product of the Sunday-school.) 

A. To give these members, through the teacher¬ 
training classes, a better doctrinal basis and a 
sounder knowledge of the truths and principles of 
the Bible. 

B. To offer adult members an opportunity for 
direct participation in the execution of the Savior’s 
command to teach the Word of God. 

C. To have them realize the duty, and ofEer them 
an opportunity, of doing personal mission-work. 

The Teacher’s Consecration. 

From the points that have been made up till now 
it is evident that a Sunday-school teacher, like every 
other Christian teacher, must possess a large amount 
of consecration. It is necessary that every teacher 
of this type give himself to the Lord, placing his 
talents, both abilities and time, at the disposal of 
the Master and His Church. He will accept the 
Word of God as the absolute truth, John 10, 27; 
17,17. He will accept Jesus Christ as his personal 
Savior, and he will be glad to call God his Father 
for Christ’s sake and to accept Him in personal 
faith, 1 Tim. 1, 15—17. He will be ready to live 
a life of sanctification and service for the sake of 
Christ; for no Christian lives unto himself, but 
unto Him who died for him and rose again, Rom. 
14,7.8; Phil. 3, 7—10. 

This element 'of consecration will become even 
stronger in the teacher’s work with the children. 
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The love of Christ is the constraining element in the 
entire work of the Sunday-school teacher, Acts 4, 
19.20; 2 Cor. 5,14; 4,5. With this will be asso¬ 
ciated a realization that it is a special grace of God 
which gives one the opportunity to teach, as St. Paul 
emphatically declares in Eph. 3, 8. Nor may we 
overlook the fact that all those who have received 
and accepted a commission or call to teach the 
Gospel are now under a divine obligation to make 
known the mystery of the Gospel, 1 Cor. 9,15—18. 
All these factors are very important in emphasizing 
the consecration of the Sunday-school teacher. It 
will make him willing to be a leader of the young, 
in faith, in love, in patience, and in all other Chris¬ 
tian virtues. It will give him the willingness to 
become and remain a student of the Bible and of 
the best methods of teaching the Bible to others. 
It will give him true humility in every life situation. 
It will enable him to prepare every lesson with 
prayerful application. 

The Teacher’s Influence. 

It is in this way that the teacher’s influence is 
bound to assert itself. He will keep in mind all 
the Bible maxims pertaining to the instruction of 
the young, for instance, such texts as Gen. 18,19; 
Ps. 127,3; 128,3; Matt 7,11; 18,3.4; 1 Cor. 13,11; 
2 Cor. 12, 14; 1 Thess. 2, 11. The teacher’s influ¬ 
ence, on the basis of the information here contained, 
will be exerted before the entire school and in the 
presence of all the congregation. The general bear- 
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ing of the teacher will be in keeping with his high 
calling; his dress will indicate an appreciation of 
the believer’s position in life, especially by way of 
not giving offense. His voice will at all times be 
modulated to express that Christian kindliness 
which is essential in the teacher’s character. With¬ 
out an unseemly way of patronizing the children, 
his bearing will nevertheless be that of a kindly 
dignity, so that his entire life will be an example 
to the children and to the young in general. 

Nor will this influence be confined to the Sunday- 
school room; for the Sunday-school teacher ought 
to keep in touch with the parents of the children, 
especially if they are not members of the congre¬ 
gation. He will gladly take part in all missionary 
endeavors in the immediate neighborhood and, as 
his time permits, be a willing worker in all church 
endeavors. 

The Teacher’s Devotional Life. 

All of this will require a life of constant devo¬ 
tion. The Sunday-school teacher needs time for 
earnest study, for systematic work in deepening and 
strengthening his knowledge of the Bible and of 
the Catechism. It is self-evident that he will read 
at least the chief church-papers, thus becoming 
acquainted with the work of the Church in all its 
departments. He will take time for prayerful medi¬ 
tation under the guidance of the Spirit, so that the 
great truths of Christianity are not a matter of 
the head only, but of the heart. He will often con- 
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sider in himself the wonderful bond of fellowship 
which is his by virtue of the indwelling of the 
Triune God, John 13—17. He will also make prayer 
a habit. He will have regular hours for his morn¬ 
ing and evening devotion, not neglecting, however, 
the regular communion with God in the course of 
the day. This communion for the purpose of ac¬ 
quiring strength will be in order particularly before 
one studies the Bible, when one prepares a lesson 
for use in Sunday-school, before attendance upon 
church services, before starting out for Sunday- 
school, and during the Sunday-school lesson. And 
all this will be done in the humble spirit of service 
for the Master. There must never be, even in a 
remote way, any idea of working for a reward, the 
only consideration moving us in everything that we 
do being the motive of a faith active in love, making 
our entire service the humble offering of a conse¬ 
crated life. 

A Summary of Chapter I. 

One office by divine right. 

All other offices auxiliary to the ministry. 

The call to the Sunday-school teacher. 

The privilege of teaching. 

The responsibility resting upon.teachers. 

The chief requirements in a teacher. 

The aim of education in a Lutheran Sunday- 
school. 

The objectives specifically stated. 

The teacher’s consecration. 

The teacher’s devotional life. 
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Questions for Study and Review. 

1. What are the rights of the individual Christian? 

2. What is included in the public ministry ? 

3. Why do we distinguish auxiliary offices? 

4. Why is the commission of a Sunday-school 

teacher a divine calling? 

5. How may the responsibility of a teacher be 

shown in the issuing of his call? 

6. Show that teaching is a privilege. 

7. Give some examples from Scripture showing the 

scope of teaching. 

8. Why is the problem of the Sunday-school 

usually difficult? 

9. How can you explain the responsibility resting 

upon Sunday-school teachers? 

10. Discuss the chief requirements in a teacher. 

11. What is the aim of education in a Lutheran 

Sunday-school ? 

12. Which are two chief evils of Sunday-school 

work in general? 

13. Study and discuss the specific objectives of the 

Lutheran Sunday-school. 

14. What is included in the consecration of a 

teacher ? 

15. Which factors will make for the teacher’s 

influence ? 

16. Which are the chief points in the devotional 

life of the teacher? 
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CHAPTER II. 

About the Bible. 

It seems quite self-evident that a Lutheran 
Sunday-school teacher should be at home in the 
Bible. This does not merely include a general 
knowledge of the chief facts of salvation, such as 
the ordinary confirmed member of our Church 
must possess. The person who does teaching of 
any kind in a Lutheran church must have a wider 
background of information than he who is being 
taught. And the most wonderful book in the 
world, no matter from which angle one studies 
the question, is the Bible. 

History. 

A Christian teacher ought to be familiar with 
the chief facts concerning the history of the Bible 
as a book. The name Bible, from the Greek word 

What S.-S. Teachers Should Know. 2 
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biblion in the singular or biblia in the plural, is 
used for the collection of sixty-six books, thirty- 
nine in the Old Testament and twenty-seven in the 
New, written hy more than forty authors and other¬ 
wise designated as Holy Writ, Scripture, or Scrip¬ 
tures. . These books were written within the space 
of almost sixteen hundred years, beginning with 
Moses, about 1500 B. 0., till the last years of John 
the Apostle, about 100 A. D. During this long 
period of time there were several gaps, during which 
no inspired books were produced, namely, between 
about 400 B. C. and 50 A. D., and between 70 A. D. 
and 90 A. D. The language in which the Bible was 
written in the Old Testament was Hebrew, with the 
Book of Daniel and certain parts of Ezra in the 
Aramaic. The New Testament was written in 
Greek, not in the earlier classical Greek nor in 
a Greek especially invented for that purpose, but 
in the language of the common people of the day, 
which was also influenced to some extent by the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament known as 
the Septuagint. 

Origin. 

As to the origin of the Bible, every true Chris¬ 
tian believes in its inspiration by God, the New 
Testament being a witness for the Old, 2 Tim. 3, 
14—17, and the inspiration of the New Testament 
being made certain on account of the extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the apostles and their 
assistants, John 14, 26; 2 Pet. 1, 20. 21; 1 Cor. 
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2,13. Verbal inspiration means that every word of 
the Bible was inspired by God; plenary inspiration 
means that the entire Bible, every word and every 
letter, was inspired by God. The content of the 
Bible therefore is the Word of God, both Law and 
Gospel being contained in both Testaments, but the 
great mystery* of salvation being revealed more com¬ 
pletely in the New Testament. The unity of the 
Bible is brought about by the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, most strongly emphasized in the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament and by 
the revelation of the Angel of Jehovah. Thus Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of mankind, is the Sum and 
Substance of Scripture revelation. The books as 
written by the men of God were collected in the 
course of the centuries, as many passages through¬ 
out the Bible indicate. The Old Testament canon 
was completed about the end of the fifth century 
before Christ, or about 425; the canon of the New 
Testament was established between the end of the 
first and the fourth centuries. Most of the books 
of the Bible were written in the Holy Land or in 
the neighboring countries, although a few books of 
the New Testament were written in Europe, either 
in Rome or in some cities of Greece. 

Translations and Versions. 

One of the most remarkable things about the 
Bible is the manner in which God preserved His 
Word by means of various translations, or versions. 
Of the ancient versions we are interested particu- 
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larly in the Gothic translation of Ulfilas, which was 
made about the end of the fourth century and is 
the first Germanic translation of the Bible. The 
Vulgate, made by the old Church Father Jerome 
at the request of Pope Damasus, has remained the 
standard, or authentic, version of the Boman Cath¬ 
olic Church to this day, although it has been revised 
repeatedly, a commission being at work on it at the 
present time. The German translation of the Bible 
which has proved the most valuable is that of Lu¬ 
ther, made between 1521 and 1534, his first transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament being accomplished in 
about three months. The revision of Luther’s 'Bible 
published in 1883 was not an improvement upon 
Luther’s own text. 

The English Bible. 

The English Bible has a most interesting history. 
Sections of the Bible had appeared for centuries 
after the conversion of heathen England, with names 
like Caedmon and the Venerable Bede being most 
noteworthy at this time. We are also in possession 
of interlinear psalters, of poetical paraphrases, and 
of entire gospels in Anglo-Saxon. Wyclif, a fore¬ 
runner of the Beformation, together with his friend 
Hereford, made a complete translation of the Bible 
from the Latin. This was before the invention of 
the printing-press. The first man in England to 
undertake a translation of the Bible from the orig¬ 
inal was Tyndale, whose English New Testament 
appeared in 1525. The complete Bible in English, 
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largely based upon the work of Tyndale, appeared 
in 1535, the chief translator being Coverdale. Still 
later we have the Great Bible, then the Geneva 
Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible. The Authorized 
Version of the Bible appeared in 1611. It is the 
great classic of the English language, produced 
during the golden age of English letters. The Re¬ 
vised Version of England and the Standard Amer¬ 
ican Version are concessions, in a measure, to a 
more liberal attitude and must therefore be used 
with great care. 

Reading the Bible. 

The longer a Sunday-school teacher studies his 
Bible, the better he will become acquainted with 
the various sections of the Bible, also in their 
chronological sequence. One good plan is to read 
the Bible through once a year, by reading three 
chapters every week-day and five chapters every 
Sunday. (Ps. 119 is divided into eight sections.) If 
one carefully marks important passages and notes 
the sequence of events, he will soon have a good 
working knowledge of the history of Bible times 
and of the Lord’s message pertaining to the indi¬ 
vidual events and the redemption of mankind. 

Summary. 

The following brief analysis of the boohs of the 
Bible will serve for the orientation of the teacher: 
Genesis, the book of beginnings; Exodus, the book 
of Israel’s deliverance; Leviticus, the priests’ hand- 
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book; Numbers, the book of wandering; Deuter¬ 
onomy, the book of instruction; Joshua, the book 
of possession; Judges, the book of decline; Kuth, 
the book of restoration; First Samuel, the biog¬ 
raphies of Samuel, Saul, and David; Second 
Samuel, the rise and fall of David; First Kings, 
a story of glory and of secession; Second Kings, 
a story of corruption and captivity; First and 
Second Chronicles, a summary of the history of 
Judah from David to Zedekiah; Ezra, the first and 
second returns from captivity; Nehemiah, the re¬ 
storation of Jerusalem and of its laws; Esther, the 
unfailing providence of God; Job, the problem of 
suffering; Psalms, the great prayer-book of the 
believer; Proverbs, the book of wisdom; Ecclesi¬ 
astes, a book of admonition and comfort; the Song 
of Solomon, the allegory of Christ’s Bride; Isaiah, 
the Gospel of the Old Testament; Jeremiah, the 
weeping prophet; lamentations, five songs of 
sorrow; Ezekiel, the exile prophet of hope; Daniel, 
the prophet of the last times; Hosea, the broken¬ 
hearted prophet; Joel, the prophet of Pentecost; 
Amos, the herdsman preaching judgment; Obadiah, 
the doom of Edom; Jonah, the messenger to Nin¬ 
eveh; Micah, the prophet of Bethlehem; Nahum, 
the fall of Nineveh; Habakkuk, the sorrowing 
prophet; Zephaniah, the prophet of Judgment; 
Haggai, the prophet of the second Temple; Zecha- 
riah, the prophet of the night visions; Malachi, the 
last prophet of the Old Testament; — Matthew, the 
story of Christ as Messiah and King; Mark, 
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the story of Christ as the Servant of God; Luke, 
the story of Christ as the Friend of sinners; 
John, the story of Christ as the Son of God; the 
Acts of the Apostles, the first history of the Church; 
Komans, the way of salvation in six great words;* 
First Corinthians, the need of unity of faith, the 
doctrine of the resurrection; Second Corinthians, 
Paul’s defense of his ministry, otherworldliness; 
Galatians, Law and grace; Ephesians, the church 
letter; Philippians, the epistle of joy; Colossians, 
against false wisdom, Christ preeminent; First 
Thessalonians, concerning the resurrection; Second 
Thessalonians, the second coming of Christ, Anti¬ 
christ; First Timothy, on church offices; Second 
Timothy, Paul’s last letter; Titus, the epiphany of 
grace, the philanthropy (kindness and love) of God; 
Philemon, a model of tact; Hebrews, the Old Testa¬ 
ment as type of the Hew; James, Hew Testament 
proverbs, practical Christianity; First and Second 
Peter, the epistles of hope; the epistles of John, 
the epistles of love; Jude, warning against false 
teachers; Revelation, the Hew Testament book of 
prophecy. 

Chronological Order of Old Testament. 

After the content of the books of the Bible is 
thus gradually absorbed, the Christian teacher will 
try to get a clear picture of the chronological se- 


* Condemnation, justification, sanctification, glorifi¬ 
cation, restoration, consecration. 
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quence of events during Bible times. This is fairly 
easy for the early part of the world’s history, the 
time of the great beginnings, from Gen. 1 to Josh. 19. 
Then comes the history of the Judges, with Samuel 
as the last judge. For the period of the kings the 
books of Samuel, of the Kings, and of Chronicles 
must be compared carefully. At the same time it 
will be of great value to consult the books of the 
prophets who wrote between 1000 and 586 B. 0., 
such as Obadiah, Joel, Jonah (825—784 B. 0.), 
Hosea (785—725 B. 0.), Amos (795—785 B. 0.), 
Isaiah (758—697 B. 0.), Micah (745—700 B. 0.), 
Nahum (623 B. C.), Jeremiah (627—586 B. 0.), 
Habakkuk (608—600 B. C.), Zephaniah (626—621 
B. C.), Ezekiel (592—570 B. C.). After this comes 
the history of the Exile and the Bestoration, with 
Daniel as a prophet-historian, from about 600—560 
B. C., Haggai (520 B. C.), Zechariah (520—475 
B. C.), and Malachi (433 B. C.). In the historical 
books we have for this period the last chapter each 
of Second Chronicles and Jeremiah and the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 

Holy Men and Holy Places. 

For a better understanding of the Old Testa¬ 
ment it is necessary for the Christian teacher to be 
acquainted, at least to some extent, with the holy 
men and the holy places, such as the Levites; the 
priests, especially the high priests; the main kings, 
especially those of Judah; the prophets, not only 
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those who wrote books, but also others who were 
prominent in the history of Israel and Judah. An 
acquaintance with the holy places of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is likewise necessary, with the Tabernacle, 
with the Temple of Solomon, with the Temple built 
under Zerubbabel. Here one may immediately add 
the information concerning the Temple of Herod. 
It will also be of great advantage for the teacher 
to know the great festivals of the Old Testament, 
especially since some of them are referred to also 
in the Hew Testament. We find full descriptions 
of the Passover, of the Festival of Pentecost, of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and, among the minor fes¬ 
tivals, the Day of Atonement, of Hew Year’s Day, 
of the Feast of Purim. Among the sacrifices we 
learn the distinction between offerings for atone¬ 
ment or expiation, such as burnt offerings, sin- 
offerings, and trespass-offerings, and those made for 
fellowship with God, which were accompanied by 
a sacrificial meal. We ought to know something 
about the establishment of synagogs and their order 
of services, also of the synagog schools and their 
importance in the life of the Jews. It is quite 
self-evident that a Christian teacher will be familiar 
with the primary Messianic prophecies, from that 
given to Adam and Eve down to that of the coining 
of John the Baptist. But the secondary Messianic 
prophecies will also be studied in connection with 
the regular Bible-reading, both those which describe 
the person and attributes of Christ and those which 
speak of the glory of His kingdom. 
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Chronological Order of New Testament. 

The chronological order of New Testament his¬ 
tory offers a few more difficulties than the study 
of the Old Testament, and it will be necessary for 
the earnest teacher to make use of some sort of 
harmony of Christ’s life. The events connected 
with the birth of Jesus are told only by Matthew 
and Luke. Some of the events of His early min¬ 
istry are told only by John, in chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
The Galilean history of Christ is given at some 
length by the so-called synoptic gospels (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke). But in the intervals of the story as 
told by these three evangelists we must insert the 
events of Christ’s Judean ministry as related by 
John. All four gospels give us the story of Christ’s 
great Passion, death, and resurrection. With the 
great day of Pentecost begins the story of the New 
Testament Church. The early history is given in 
chronological sequence in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but, beginning with the second missionary journey 
of Paul, we ought to insert the contents of some 
of his letters in our study of the period. Thus the 
letters to the Thessalonians were written from 
Corinth, and the letters to the Corinthians, to the 
Galatians, and to the Bomans were written during 
the years of Paul’s third missionary journey. The 
letters to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, to Phile¬ 
mon, and to the Philippians must be placed in the 
time of Paul’s first captivity in Borne, and the 
Pastoral Letters were written between the years 
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63 and 67 A. D. As far as the other letters of the 
New Testament are concerned, they were written, 
in part, between the years 60 and 70 A. D., while 
those of John were penned in the last decade of 
the first century. All these facts should become 
a part of the teacher’s working knowledge. It will 
also be of advantage to him to know some of the 
chief points in the history of the other apostles as 
well as the biographical facts of other prominent 
men and women of the New Testament. 

Bible Customs. 

As far as Bible customs are concerned, the 
careful student of the Bible will soon have an accu¬ 
mulation of facts pertaining to the economic and 
social conditions of Bible times. There is the man¬ 
ner of living to be considered, the kind of houses 
in which the poorer people lived, the furniture 
which they used, the cooking utensils and other 
household vessels, the garments which were worn 
by the people of the Orient. In the manner in 
which they tilled the soil, sowed their grain, the 
customs of harvest in cutting the grain, in thresh¬ 
ing, in winnowing, in storing the corn, the grape 
harvest and its customs, the usages attending wed¬ 
dings and burials, and hundreds of other facts of 
a most interesting nature is much of the story’s 
appeal, all of which will be of great importance to 
the teacher in presenting the lessons in a vivid 
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Bible Doctrines. 

A Christian teacher must be very sure of the 
fundamental doctrines and facts of Scripture. 
Among these we may name the following as being 
essential for the background of teaching: Inspira¬ 
tion. 1) What is meant by inspiration (not a dead, 
mechanical copying on the part of the inspired 
writers, but a writing by God’s breathing in His 
Word into the authors of the various books as liv¬ 
ing instruments), 2 Tim. 3, 15—17; 2 Pet. 1, 21. 
2) Every word and every letter inspired, 1 Cor. 
2, 13. 3) The divine truth of the Old Testament 
(fulfilment of prophecy, New Testament references). 

4) The divine truth of the New Testament (Christ’s 

guarantee, John 14 and 15; the testimony of the 
writers themselves). — The Trinity. 1) The unity 
of God, Deut. 6,4. 2) The trinity of God in the 

Old Testament, Num. 6, 24—26; Is. 61,1. 3) The 
trinity of God in the New Testament, Matt. 28,19; 
2 Cor. 13, 14. 4) The Son of equal power and 

authority with the Father, John 1, 1—3; 5, 23. 

5) The Holy Spirit God together with Father and 
Son, Acts 5, 3. 4. — Creation. 1) The earth and all 
it contains created by God in six days, Gen. 1,1; 
Ps. 33,6; Ex. 20,11; Rev. 4,11. 2) This fact not 
a matter of human understanding, but an article of 
faith, Heb. 11,3. 3) The providence of God in the 
life and affairs of all men, Heb. 1, 3; Acts 17, 25. 
4) Man not a product of evolution, but of God’s 
creative power, Gen. 1,27; 2,7. — The Atonement. 
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1) God made man pure and holy in the beginning, 
Gen. 1,31. 2) Man fell into sin by yielding to the 
temptation of Satan, Gen. 3; Rom. 5,12. 3) All 
men are under condemnation by nature, Rom. 5, 
14—16; Eph. 2, 1—3. 4) Christ is the Substitute 
for all men and their Mediator, having atoned for 
the sins of all men, 1 Tim. 2, 5. 6; Is. 53, 4—7; 
2 Cor. 5, 21. 5) Christ has redeemed us from the 

curse of the Law, and His blood cleanses us from 
all sin, Gal. 4, 4. 5; 1 John 1, 7. — Conversion. 
1) Man can do nothing to work repentance and faith 
in his heart, Eph. 2,3; Jer. 31,18. 2) Regeneration 
is the work of God’s mercy alone, 2 Tim. 1, 9; Titus 
3,4—6. 3) Conversion is a birth unto spiritual life, 
John 3,3—6; 1 Pet. 1,23; Col. 2,13. 4) Conver¬ 
sion bestows the sonship of God, John 1,12; Gal. 
4, 5. 6. — Justification. 1) Justification is a forensic 
act by which God imputes the righteousness of 
Christ to man, Rom. 3,22. 2) It is given by faith 
and is in no way the reward of works or of man’s 
attitude. Acts 13, 38. 39; Eph. 2, 8. 9; Gal. 2,16. 
3) It is given entirely on the basis of Christ’s aton¬ 
ing work, Rom. 3,25; 5,18.19. 4) It changes the 
relation of God to all such as believe in Jesus 
Christ: He is their loving F ather, and they are His 
beloved children, 2 Cor. 5,19; Gal. 4, 5; Rom. 5,1.— 
The Sacraments. 1) The Sacrament of Holy Bap¬ 
tism consists of the application of water in the name 
of the Triune God to a person desiring it, the be¬ 
liever through the word of God which is in and 
with the water being regenerated and receiving the 
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full blessings of Christ’s salvation, Matt. 28, 19; 
Eph. 5,26; 1 Pet. 3,21. 2) The Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist is the conveyance of the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption to the believer, the true body 
and blood of Jesus being present in, with, and under 
the bread and wine, the unbeliever receiving Christ’s 
body and blood unto his damnation, 1 Cor. 10, 16; 
11,23—26. 29. 

With reference to the distinctive doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church, as they differ from those of the 
Catholic Church and of the various Reformed 
churches, the following information ought to be 
remembered by every teacher. — History of the 
Roman Catholic Church: The Church of the early 
centuries and the present Roman Catholic Church 
not identical, only a historical connection and in 
outward form; the refusal of the church-leaders to 
accept the Reformation (1517—30); Rome a sect 
since Augsburg and especially since the Council of 
Trent with its canons and decrees (1545—63); 
acceptance of the Latin translation of the Bible 
(Vulgate) as authentic since 1592; the fixing of 
Roman Catholic worship (1570—1684); the order 
of Jesuits (since 1540). — Chief Errors: Accepts 
Vulgate as authentic text, declares apocrypha and 
tradition to be sources of doctrine; states that 
Christ’s redemption was for hereditary sins only; 
makes faith an assent to the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, not the reliance upon Christ’s 
atonement; declares that justification is not by 
faith alone, but also by deeds of man; addresses 
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prayers to Mary and other saints; believes in 
transubstantiation in the Lord’s Supper; makes 
Pope the head of the visible Church by divine 
right. — General History of the Reformed Denomi¬ 
nations: TJlrich Zwingli (1484—1531) and Oeco- 
lampadius and the Swiss reformation; Zwingli’s 
successor, Bullinger (author of Swiss Confession); 
colloquy of Zwingli with Luther and his coworkers 
at Marburg (1529); John Calvin of Geneva in 
general agreement with views of Zwingli; the Con¬ 
sensus of Geneva (1551); Reformed movement in 
Germany and the Heidelberg Catechism; spread of 
movement in Scotland (John Knox of Edinburgh), 
later in the Netherlands (Arminianism); the canons 
of the Synod of Dordrecht (1618—19); Dutch 
Reformed Church in America since beginning of 
seventeenth century, German Reformed Church 
since 1720. Chief Reformed Bodies: Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists. Disciples of Christ. — False Doctrines Held 
Quite Generally: Prevalent disregard of verbal 
inspiration of the Bible; declare that Bible must 
be interpreted according to reason; Liberalism in 
wide circles; Fundamentalism not making much 
headway; hold that the Sacraments are mere sym¬ 
bols, not means of grace; usually state that Christ’s 
presence is local since His ascension; Baptists and 
related sects teach that immersion is the only cor¬ 
rect mode of baptism; the Presbyterians and related 
sects hold that Christ died for the elect only; social 
Christianity is making strong headway in prac- 
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tically all Reformed circles; Christ is represented 
quite generally as Teacher and Leader rather than 
as Redeemer or Savior. 

Bible Geography. 

Since it is almost impossible to do any teaching 
of Bible history without maps, it follows that the 
Christian teacher must have some background of 
training in Bible geography. We know very little 
about the world before the Flood, but for the early 
history of Israel the following points of geographical 
information ought to be noted: The world after the 
Flood; Palestine and Syria about the time of 
Abraham; Chaldea and Mesopotamia and the jour¬ 
neys of the patriarchs; Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus; the wilderness journey of Israel, with some 
attention to the principal stopping-places; the Holy 
Land at the time of the conquest, with the approxi¬ 
mate location of the various heathen tribes and 
nations. Beginning with the judges and ending 
with the Exile, the following geographical points 
should be remembered: the division of Canaan 
among the twelve tribes; the location of the re¬ 
maining heathen nations; the extent of the Holy 
Land at the time of the Judges; the kingdom of 
Saul; the kingdom under David and Solomon; the 
division of the country into the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah; the city of Jerusalem and its vicinity; 
the nations which bounded the Holy Land; later 
changes in the map of Canaan. It will also be very 
valuable for the teacher to be acquainted with the 
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location and the extent of the ancient empires: the 
empire of Amraphel, or Hammurabi; the empire of 
Assyria; the Medo-Persian Empire; the Babylonian 
Empire, the restoration of Israel; the division of 
Alexander’s empire; the Roman Empire between 
63 B. C. and 325 A. D. 

In Hew Testament geography the following 
points ought to be kept in mind: the kingdom of 
Herod the Great with all its divisions; Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ; Palestine at the time of 
Christ’s ministry; changes in the geography of 
Palestine between 44 and 70 A. D.; the journeys of 
Jesus; the various journeys of Paul, especially the 
three great missionary journeys; probable later 
journeys of Paul; provinces named in the Acts and 
in the Hew Testament epistles; the seven churches 
of Asia Minor; the chief congregations in Europe. 

Lutheran Confessions and Usages. 

With regard to the confessions and usages of the 
Lutheran Church the Christian teacher ought to be 
informed at least on the following subjects: The 
Confessions: The Augsburg Confession (history: 
Diet proclaimed by Charles Y in January, 1530, the 
Torgau Articles discussed in March, Luther’s influ¬ 
ence at Augsburg in spite of his absence, public 
reading of confession on June 25 (brief summary 
of contents); the catechisms of Luther (meaning of 
word, Luther’s work begun between 1518 and 1525, 
his visitation of schools, table- or chart-form pub- 
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lished first, Large Catechism to appear in book form, 
1529, praise of Small Catechism by prominent edu¬ 
cators of last four centuries); the other Lutheran 
Confessions (the Apology of the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion, the Smalcald Articles, the Formula of Con¬ 
cord).— The Usages of the Lutheran Church: 
rising during reading of Scripture-lessons, folding 
hands, kneeling, the sign of the cross, the use of 
the gown, the use of bells, the symbolism of the 
Lutheran cultus, the symbolism of our church- 
buildings. 

A Summary of Chapter II. 

The chief points in the history of the Bible 
(language, translations, etc.). 

A summary of the contents of the Bible. 

The chief points in Bible history (chronological 
arrangement). 

Bible customs in the Old Testament and in 
the ISTew. 

The fundamental doctrines of the Bible. 

Bible geography. 

The Confessions and usages of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Questions for Study and Review. 

1. From which language is the word Bible derived? 

2. In which languages was the Bible written? 

3. What is the difference between verbal and 

plenary inspiration ? 

4. When was the Gothic translation of the Bible 

made? 
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5. What is the importance of Wyclif in the history 

of the English Bible? 

6. Why have we adhered to the Authorized Version 

of the Bible? 

7. Why are the epistles of John called the epistles 

of love? 

8. Who was the last prophet of the Old Testament? 

9. Which were the chief holy places of the Old 

Testament ? 

10. Why does the chronology of Christ’s life offer 

some difficulties? 

11. When were the last books of the New Testament 

written ? 

12. What is the real meaning of inspiration? 

13. What do we mean by justification? 

14. What is the origin of the Roman Catholic sect? 

15. Which are the chief errors in the Reformed 

teaching ? 

16. What was the extent of the Babylonian Empire? 

17. When were the catechisms of Luther written? 

18. Name some usages of the Lutheran Church. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

About Child Study. 

Mental and Physical Equipment of the Child. 

It seems almost self-evident that a teacher ought 
to have information on the children who are to be 
taught, on the physical and mental equipment of 
the pupils in the various departments or according 
to the various ages. It is true that we cannot see 
the minds or the souls of the children, but we know 
that the bodies of the children which we see before 
us are the homes of their minds and of their souls. 
We also know that education is not primarily the 
acquisition of knowledge, but a correct use of it. 
In addition, modern pedagogy knows that heredity 
will ordinarily bestow capacity, environment will 
provide opportunity, and personality will recognize 
capacity and improve opportunity. It follows that 
all these factors must be studied most carefully by 
one who desires to do real teaching. 

The body of a child as such does not come into 
prominence in Sunday-school teaching; that is, we 
have little to do with muscle-training or with those 
abilities which are commonly included in manual 
work. Only to some extent does this factor enter 
into Sunday-school teaching, namely, in sand-table 
work, if this has been found feasible, and in the 
cut-out lessons of the Primary Department. 
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And yet the teacher, to be successful, must be 
familiar with the functions of a child’s body, at 
least to the extent of being able to give advice to 
both children and parents concerning the advantage 
of a healthy body in every form of school-work. But 
above all the teacher must be familiar with the 
senses, which serve as avenues of approach to the 
mind and, to a certain degree, to the soul. Some of 
the senses are of minor importance in Sunday-school 
work, namely, the sense of feeling, the muscle sense 
(except as just stated), taste, and smell, since the 
images called forth by the perceptions of these senses 
are not very prominent in Sunday-school work. But 
the two senses which must be used continually in 
teaching and learning are the sense of hearing and 
the sense of sight, the second one being of greater 
importance in the work of the school. It has been 
said that 80 per cent, of what we learn comes to us 
through the eyes, 18 per cent, through the ears, and 
2 per cent, through the muscle sense. And as far 
as memory is concerned, it has been found that the 
average child remembers 10 per cent, of what he 
hears, 50 per cent, of what he sees, 70 per cent, of 
what he says, and 90 per cent, of what he does. 
Very naturally the teacher must be ever on the 
alert with regard to the more important senses. 
Although Sunday-school classes are usually small, 
it may nevertheless be necessary, at least occa¬ 
sionally, to call the attention of parents to defective 
vision or hearing. 
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Approaching the Child. 

But our main interest in the approach to the 
child lies in the manner in which we use the avenue 
leading to the child’s mind. It is necessary for 
the teacher to be fully alert with regard to the 
possibilities associated with clear enunciation in 
speaking and with proper demonstration in all 
visualized education. Furthermore, the teacher 
ought to know the natural forces of interest in 
children; for example, the power of curiosity in 
stimulating the child’s mind. The laws of con¬ 
trast and novelty tell us that a reference to oppo¬ 
site and to new and startling effects often produces 
excellent results. This will make for good attention 
in class-work; for attention is interest properly 
focused. The involuntary attention which a child 
will give to something new and startling must be 
changed to voluntary attention to the values con¬ 
tained in the material studied; the native atten¬ 
tion connected with a natural bent of mind must 
become acquired attention or that which is asso¬ 
ciated with lasting values; the sensorial attention 
of a child, or that which depends upon the senses 
alone, must become intellectual, so that the intel¬ 
ligence of a child will be bent on understanding the 
material offered. Or to summarize the best features 
of teaching: All the natural forms of attention 
must be utilized in such a manner as to lead to 
a new interest, that of secondary passive attention. 
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To give an example: The little child will like the 
picture of the Primary lesson first because it is 
printed in beautiful colors. This attention is util¬ 
ized by the teacher to present the story of the pic¬ 
ture, so that the children will finally read the story 
for themselves and maintain their interest in the 
lesson taught thereby. At the same time the teacher 
must be conscious of the limits of attention, partly 
with reference to time, since little children cannot 
pay sustained attention for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time, so that we must give them relief 
by way of varying the lesson. Similar points with 
regard to limits of attention are those which reduce 
the width of a line in the printed page, which keep 
the size of the type large enough for easy reading, 
which insist on dull paper for the lessons, and 
which carefully mark any weariness on the part of 
the children. 

Child’s Reaction to Surroundings. 

If all the factors are properly taken care of, the 
child will usually react favorable to teaching con¬ 
ditions. The perceptions which will be received into 
his brain will be clear and distinct, thus forming 
concrete pictures or correct ideas, and the child 
will be ready to reproduce these ideas. And the 
more we observe the proper associations or natural 
mental processes by way of teaching similar things 
or contrasted things or such as are relative to others 
in time and space, the better our teaching will tend 
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to become. At the same time we must try to remove 
every form of interference or inhibition, that is, any 
element which tends to blur the percept in the mind 
of the child, thus causing his ideas to be not 
correct. Sometimes this interference will be due to 
distractions in the schoolroom, to false hearing, or 
to previous misconceptions. The teacher will cor¬ 
rect every form of false impression. 

Memory. 

If ideas are correctly formed in the mind of the 
child, the teacher using the laws of apperception, 
according to which every perception entering a 
person's consciousness connects up with material 
already stored in the mind, thus adding to knowl¬ 
edge previously acquired, both retention and repro¬ 
duction on the part of the children will be simplified. 
Memory plays an important part in all school-work, 
it implies not merely the retaining of material, but 
the reproducing at will of ideas once stored in the 
mind. With little children a good deal of drill is 
necessary because they learn largely by repetition. 
This repetition, however, ought not to be in the 
form of a dead drill, but of a rational drill, on the 
basis of a correct understanding of the text or the 
language used. It will usually be easy for children 
to memorize if the first impression received is vivid, 
if there is frequent and intelligent repetition, and 
if the mind actually is concentrated upon the mate¬ 
rial which is to be retained. 
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Imagination. 

In tliis connection the teacher must not over¬ 
look the importance of imagination in Sunday-school 
work; for it is simply impossible to do any teach¬ 
ing of the Bible without using the faculty of the 
imagination. Children must imagine the face and 
the form of Jesus and of His disciples, in fact, of 
all Bible characters. They must imagine the scenes 
which are described in the Bible history. They must 
even imagine much of the scenery of Bible lands, 
although good photographs will be of assistance in 
this respect. Since much of the religious and moral 
teaching of the Bible is given in abstract terms, 
we very naturally begin teaching of this kind by 
using concrete examples, by learning how people 
acted in given circumstances. Later we may speak 
of the virtues and vices apart from specific instances, 
or examples, and the children’s imagination must 
be continually trained. 

Reason. 

But if we take care of these various phases in 
our instruction, the children will learn to think; 
they will learn to classify concepts. They will learn 
to compare one thing with another; they will learn 
to identify, to generalize, and to name correctly. 
They will formulate the concepts in clear state¬ 
ments; they will learn to judge correctly, then to 
reason. They will be able to draw conclusions, such 
as: God loved the world; I belong to the world; 
therefore God loved me. They will learn to express 
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their reasoning in proper actions. Faith in itself 
is an activity based upon a conclusion drawn from 
Bible-truth. The entire life of sanctification is a 
series of acts based upon reasoning drawn from the 
Bible. Children will learn both not to tell a false¬ 
hood, on the one hand, and, on the positive side, 
to speak the truth at all times. Children will learn, 
on the one hand, not to take anything belonging 
to some on else and, on the other, to help and be¬ 
friend their neighbor whenever he is in need of 
assistance. 

Development. 

All these facts hold true in a general way for 
the teaching which is done in Sunday-school; but 
the consecrated teacher will also familiarize himself 
with certain peculiarities pertaining to the various 
ages of the children. These factors may well be 
summarized in the following manner. The age of 
infancy shows us the child' as one who discovers 
his mother, then the world about him, then him¬ 
self; as an imitator of those to whom he looks up 
and as avid for the first steps in learning. After 
the age of infancy comes that of early childhood, 
with the play instinct very prominent and the men¬ 
tality of the child expressing itself in endless 
questions. At this time a child will most readily 
believe his parents and teachers, so that the foun¬ 
dation of religious training can very well be laid. 
With middle childhood, or the junior age, comes the 
transitional period. At this time the child is de- 
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veloping strongly physically; but be no longer plays 
alone, preferring the company of his playmates; 
mentally he is an observer, and by the law of apper¬ 
ception he interprets each new experience by its 
relation to his own ideas, instincts, and previous 
habits. He begins to discriminate between right 
and wrong, and the spirit of worship is very readily 
inculcated. In later childhood comes the experience 
of energy and independence, with verbal memory in 
its best form and with the mind eager for investi¬ 
gation. At this time the training for church- 
membership on the basis of doctrine has been found 
most advantageous. 

The Infant. 

In order to summarize the various steps in the 
age and development of children more exactly, 
a fairly detailed outline is here offered. In the age 
of the Infant Department, also known as the Font, 
or Cradle Roll, or the Beginners’ Division, the fol¬ 
lowing factors are to be noted: age of the children 
in this department up to the completed fifth year; 
mother (and father) the natural teacher at this 
time; material for teaching should be so organized 
as to serve the interest of parents in telling the 
principal Bible-stories. — Physical characteristics: 
great activity and restlessness; physical growth and 
development fairly rapid, reaching a good degree 
of sturdiness; yet the child is easily fatigued. — 
Mental characteristics: the child is eager for new 
sensations, usually avid for learning, but as yet 
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only for outward form of facts, the who, what, and 
when engaging his attention chiefly; the facts which 
form the world about him, pictures, and objects are 
interesting to the average child of this age. — Moral 
development: largely through inhibition, absolute 
obedience, but imitativeness a factor to be reckoned 
with; reaction of sensations and impressions from 
without as yet not deep or lasting and hence habits 
still formed with great difficulty; there is much 
suggestibility and impulsiveness, with little or no 
consideration of effects. — Dangers to be guarded 
against: exaggerated sense of child’s own impor¬ 
tance, especially in small families, selfishness, and 
other antisocial attitudes. 

The Primary Pupil, 

In the age of the Primary Department the fol¬ 
lowing factors are to be noted: age of children in 
this department five and six; home influence still 
powerful; ability to read not ordinarily good. — 
Physical characteristics: physical growth rapid, but 
body still immature, weak, unable to stand prolonged 
strain; natural appetites still vigorous. •— Mental 
characteristics: will as yet with little steadying or 
controlling power; senses rapidly developing, but 
must be treated with great care in view of possible 
overstrain; memory acquiring considerable strength; 
imagination apt to run riot upon the slightest pre¬ 
text ; reasoning power as yet not strong. — Moral 
development: strict discipline of early childhood 
may often be tempered or modified by suggesting 
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reasons; the so-called “lying proclivity,” or the 
telling of falsehoods, on the basis of imagination 
causes some trouble; credulousness is rather strong 
and must be watched with care, since an abuse 
might cause skepticism; the child still strongly self- 
centered. — Objects to be kept in mind: lessons 
taught so as to bring the facts of the story home 
to the child in a very vivid manner; use of pictures 
as starting-point is advisable; much blackboard and 
other visual work. 

The Junior Pupil. 

In the age of the Junior Department the fol¬ 
lowing factors are to be noted: age of children in 
this department seven or eight; home influence 
rivaled by that of school and its attractions; ability 
to read simple stories usually fair. — Physical char¬ 
acteristics: the period one of rapid growth in both 
weight and height; bodily activity more purposive 
and controlled; coordination of mind and muscular 
activity becoming better, but still requiring much 
guidance. — Mental characteristics: senses under 
better control; imagination very strong, memory 
becoming better right along; the process of inter¬ 
preting, comprehending, digesting, and assimilating 
showing increasing intelligence. — Moral develop¬ 
ment: absolute obedience motivated more often by 
appeal to reason, with simple explanations fitted 
to the intelligence level of child; imagination still 
often running riot, but child showing more control, 
beginning to realize his relation to others as a social 
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unit. — Objects to be kept in mind: tbe facts of 
the stories taught still to be kept in the foreground, 
but with greater attention to detail, and occasional 
application to be made by pupils; pictures and black¬ 
board work still very prominent. 

The Intermediate Pupil. 

In the age of the Intermediate Department the 
following factors are to be noted: age of children 
in this department nine and ten; school influence 
as strong as that of the home; ability to read well 
and eagerness for learning usually present. — Phys¬ 
ical characteristics: gradual retardation in growth 
toward end of this period; endurance very good for 
age; coordination of mind and muscular activity 
making rapid progress. — Mental characteristics: 
intellect developing very rapidly, with reasoning 
power growing stronger under proper coaching; 
child beginning to put his world together; causes 
and effects joined. — Moral development: need of 
meeting the demand which reason of child makes 
upon teacher, since he now searches for cause, con¬ 
sistency, openness, and sincerity needed on part of 
the teacher; child imitating the doer rather than 
the deed. — Points to be kept in mind: amount of 
memory work which may be demanded considerably 
increased; romantic leaning and hero-worship of 
children to be utilized in teaching Christian virtues, 
using Bible characters for that purpose; social adap¬ 
tation still to be emphasized. 
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The Senior Pupil. 

In the age of the Senior Department the fol¬ 
lowing factors are to be noted: age of children in 
this department from eleven to thirteen, which 
brings at least the girls into the period of pre¬ 
pubertal acceleration or even into the stage of 
puberty (quick physical growth and many structural 
and functional changes); the influence of home and 
school about equally strong. — Physical character¬ 
istics : girls forging ahead of boys when about eleven 
or twelve years old (but boys will catch up in middle 
adolescence) ; bodily endurance in both sexes fairly 
good; it is a time of good health and abundant 
energy, with possible periods of depression in girls. 
— Mental characteristics: lessons learned at this 
time usually retained with ease and recalled in later 
years with little difficulty; emotional and imagina¬ 
tive life receding somewhat in favor of development 
of reasoning power; interest in skills and specialized 
ability growing. — Moral condition: independence 
and self-assertion coming to the front; social in¬ 
stincts beginning to ripen; girls more nearly gov¬ 
erned by adult motives than boys. — Points to be 
kept in mind: the doctrinal side of teaching may 
be emphasized very strongly; the memory may be 
depended upon; sense of honor must be cultivated. 

Adolescence. 

In early adolescence the following factors are to 
be noted: age of young people in this department 
from twelve or thirteen to fifteen or sixteen (for 
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girls) and thirteen or fourteen to seventeen or 
eighteen (for boys), most of them confirmed mem¬ 
bers of our Church and familiar with the chief 
doctrines of the Christian faith. — Physical charac¬ 
teristics: a time of very rapid growth (if puberty 
has actually set in) both in height and weight; 
trouble about coordination of bones and muscles, 
which often results in clumsiness; first conscious¬ 
ness of sex may result in extreme shyness or in 
sexual forwardness; many irregularities due to 
turmoil of development. — Mental characteristics: 
the age of supine self-assurance, possibly of skep¬ 
ticism; disregard of the knowledge and experience 
of older people, marked tendency to try out their 
own ability and knowledge, especially in the “ter¬ 
rible teens” (thirteen to fifteen). — Moral character¬ 
istics: adolescent love, although not always with 
some definite person of the other sex, but “falling 
in love with love”; doubting some of the funda¬ 
mental facts of Scripture; challenging every form 
of fixed doctrine; a passionate idealism; maturing 
of social instincts; religious turmoil sometimes 
present. — Points to be kept in mind: keep the con¬ 
fidence of young people; sympathy with their diffi¬ 
culties; guidance rather than prohibition; deepen¬ 
ing the grooves of doctrinal foundation; various 
points of attack in teaching must be utilized. 

A Summary of Chapter HI. 

The child’s physical and mental equipment. 

The reaction of a child to his surroundings. 
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Consciousness and action. 

The age of infancy. 

Early childhood. 

Middle childhood. 

Later childhood. 

Adolescence. 

Questions for Study and Review. 

1. Give some reasons for scientific child study. 

2. What senses come into consideration in Sunday- 

school work? 

3. How do the facts of child study influence 

teaching ? 

4. What kinds of attention may we expect in a 

child ? 

5. How are ideas formed? 

6. What is apperception? 

7. Why is imagination a prominent factor in 

Sunday-school teaching ? 

8. How do children learn to draw conclusions? 

9. Why must we know the peculiarities of various 

ages? 

10. Which faculty is strong in the infant? 

11. What is the “lying proclivity”? 

12. When is the verbal memory of children 

strongest ? 

13. When is there a retardation in physical growth ? 

14. When does self-assertion become prominent in 

children ? 

15. When do the social instincts mature? 

What S.-S. Teachers Should Know. 


4 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

About the Use of Lesson Material 
and the Art of Teaching. 

The Religious Attitude. 

The Christian Sunday-school teacher must of 
necessity always be aware of the special type of 
school in which he is working. The religious atti¬ 
tude and the religious atmosphere in the Sunday- 
school must be observed with great care by every 
person on the Sunday-school staff. The Sunday- 
school session should be a form of worship, not a 
mere lesson in memory material. This does not 
imply that the Sunday-school teacher will foster 
merely a sense of awe in the hearts of the children 
or that he will try to produce a mere feeling of 
dependence upon God. The trouble with a great 
many Sunday-school pupils is that they think of 
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God as merely a little bigger and a little wiser 
and a little better than themselves. This view has 
been fostered lately by books on the worship life 
of children. Many people connected with Sunday- 
schools think it sufficient merely to deepen a child’s 
feeling of reverence in the presence of the wonder¬ 
ful things of nature, so that the only source of 
knowledge and the only motivation for worship is 
the almighty power and the goodness of the Creator. 
But Lutheran Sunday-school pupils must learn to 
know that God is a Father in a much richer and 
fuller sense of the word. They must learn to trust 
in their heavenly Father for Christ’s sake. They 
must be taught and trained to approach this Father 
in heaven as dear children come to their dear father 
on earth, freely and gladly confiding in Him and 
making known their needs at all times. This re¬ 
ligious attitude must be kept in mind at all times 
by the Sunday-school worker, and particularly dur¬ 
ing the Sunday-school hour. All the children must 
receive the impression that religion is not a matter 
of a few verses or stories studied during the Sunday 
morning session, but that it is a constant attitude 
and condition of the heart and mind. 

Lesson Material. 

For this reason the lesson material of the Sun¬ 
day-school, generally speaking, will concern itself 
with the facts pertaining to the love of God in 
Christ and the child’s life of sanctification for the 
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love which he feels for Christ and his heavenly 
Father. The aim of all Sunday-school work, and 
therefore also the object necessarily governing the 
selection of lesson material, is given in the words 
of St.John, John 20,31: “These are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that, believing, ye might have life 
through His name,” or as Jesus Himself puts it, 
Matt. 28, 20: “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” For this rea¬ 
son we must observe certain fundamental principles 
in the selection of material for Sunday-school work. 
^Realizing the brevity of the Sunday-school lesson 
and the few hours which the average Sunday-school 
pupil actually devotes to a study of Scripture truths, 
we must see to it that our lesson material will set 
before the eyes and the hearts of the children Jesus 
the Savior and the work of His redemption. To¬ 
gether with this material we must choose also such 
stories as will present the outstanding features con¬ 
nected with the Messianic element of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as well as with the commandments of God as 
we teach them in the Decalog. To choose- lesson 
material at random, without keeping in mind an 
object of this kind, will yield only a smattering of 
unrelated Biblical truths and therefore will not 
serve to lay a foundation of Christian knowledge. 
Every child that has finished the regular depart¬ 
ments of the Sunday-school ought to be familiar 
with the work of the Savior, both His active and 
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His passive obedience; be ought to know the stories 
connected with the means of grace, especially the 
institution and the power of the Sacraments, and 
he ought to have in mind the greatest Biblical 
examples of piety. 

Bible History. 

It is in keeping with this principle that the 
Bible-history material used in our schools is selected. 
The chief interest of the Lutheran Sunday-school 
teacher is in setting forth the life of the Savior, 
His miraculous birth, His obedience to His mother 
and His foster-father, His teaching and preaching, 
together with His miracles, during the years of His 
public ministry, and especially the events connected 
with His last great Passion. To omit the fact of 
Christ’s blood being shed for the sins of the world, 
as some recent liberal writers desire to do, means 
to cut out the heart of the Gospel and to substitute 
man-made pedagogy for the divine pedagogy of the 
Bible itself. In addition to the stories connected 
with the life of Christ at least a few of the events 
connected with the establishment of the Christian 
Church should be taught in order that the children 
may understand the connection between the Word 
of Jesus and the present work of the Church. The 
lessons from the Old Testament are selected chiefly 
on account of their interest and their connection 
with the First Article of our Christian faith and 
the various commandments of the Decalog. The 
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facts which are found in Scripture are not to be 
regarded as mere historical material, but as lessons 
showing the various attributes of God and the 
various virtues and vices of men. All these things 
were written for our learning, and the most essential 
parts of the Bible are presented to the children 
through such statements. — At the same time the 
Lutheran Sunday-school teacher will not dissociate 
the lessons from the sequence of the church-year. 
The various Sunday gospels which the Church has 
now used for many centuries have proved their 
value also for pedagogical purposes, and it would 
be unwise for a Lutheran teacher to ignore the 
experience of the ages. This does not, however, 
exclude the presenting of the material in the various 
departments of a Sunday-school in graded form, 
partly in the lesson for the child itself, partly in the 
application suggested by the teacher’s presentation. 

This grading is particularly advisable after the 
children have gained a fairly good knowledge of 
the fundamentals of our Christian faith, that is, 
after their confirmation. At this time teachers may 
well begin to present the great stories of the Bible 
in a connected fashion and in chronological se¬ 
quence, taking up the easier books of Scriptures 
first, such as the gospels and the Acts, then pro¬ 
ceeding to historical material of the Old Testament, 
and so gradually building up a very thorough under¬ 
standing of all the doctrines held and taught by 
the Lutheran Church. 
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Catechism Material. 

To this end also this is of great importance, 
that the Lutheran Sunday-school teacher be familiar 
with the Catechism and be in a position to teach 
at least the meaning of the text of Luther’s Small 
Catechism. While the words of the Catechism are 
intended for children, it must not be overlooked that 
the text itself, that is, the language and the struc¬ 
ture of the sentences, in other words, the meaning 
of the text, should be clear to the children. In the 
Sunday-school the Catechism will be used just as 
it is offered in print, with the Five Chief Parts (six 
with Confession and the Office of the Keys) pre¬ 
sented to the children in some sort of connected 
fashion. That is, the Ten Commandments should 
be learned in order, likewise also the Three Articles 
of the Creed, and so the other sections of the Cate¬ 
chism, in order that every child may be familiar 
with the text of the Small Catechism and have an 
understanding of this text by the time it reaches 
the age of confirmation. This presupposes careful 
study and preparation on the part of the Sunday- 
school teacher. In fact, the careful Sunday-school 
teacher will devote quite as much time to a thorough 
study of the Small Catechism as to the presentation 
of the regular Bible lesson. 

Prayers, Proof-Texts, and Hymns. 

To the lesson material of the Sunday-school 
session will be added also prayers, proof-texts, and 
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hymns. The Concordia series of graded memory 
material offers practically everything that will be 
required in the average Sunday-school. But the 
teacher may not neglect the object of Sunday-school 
work. A mere mechanical prayer has little value, 
either as an act of worship or as a part of the child’s 
life. For that reason prayers should be taught very 
carefully, no matter how short or simple they may 
seem to the teacher. If the little evening prayer 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” is used in the 
Sunday-school, it may be retained in the form which 
has been acceptable in our circles, the prayer being 
made in the name of Jesus. But the last lines of 
the stanza are not to be taught in a manner bring¬ 
ing morbid thoughts to the mind of the child, but 
rather to instil a simple trust in God’s providence. 
As far as the proof-texts are concerned, the interest 
of the text again lies in the unfolding of the under¬ 
standing lest a child gain a false impression. It will 
readily be seen that the understanding of the divine 
mystery itself is not possible, no more than with 
adults; but the text ought to be clear before the 
child’s memory. And as for hymns, this require¬ 
ment ought to be emphasized even more strongly. 
If children do not hear the text correctly, or if the 
picture suggested by the text is not made clear to 
them, they often take with them false conceptions 
and even nonsensical ideas. For that reason the 
teacher must play close attention to this part of 
his work. 
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Training in Worship. 

As has just been intimated, prayer should never 
be a mechanical performance, a mere babbling. It 
is necessary that the spirit of worship be taught in 
Sunday-school, as it should be inculcated in the 
home. This does not mean a mere sentimental and 
subjective development of a feeling of awe in the 
presence of the supernatural, as has recently been 
said. Nor is it sufficient that the children be 
taught to think of God as a friendly God, a law- 
abiding God, and an active, creative God, an intel¬ 
ligent God, a powerful God, who expresses Himself 
through personality, as a late book has it. Christian 
worship means a reverential, but trustful approach 
to the heavenly Father for Christ’s sake. Through 
Him we have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, Born. 5, 2. “Through Him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father,” Eph. 2,18. 
Children should be taught to look upon God as 
their dear Father for Christ’s sake, so that they 
may worship Him in spirit and in truth, in spirit, 
as distinguished from the external form, which con¬ 
nects worship with outward habits, and in truth, 
which distinguishes New Testament worship from 
the figures and sacrifices of the Old Testament. The 
mind and spirit of the children should be lifted up 
in childlike simplicity and confidence to the Father 
who sent His Son to be the Redeemer of the world. 
— If this attitude is constantly taught and prac¬ 
tised, then the outward forms of worship will have 
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significance to the children if we give the proper 
explanation. We should explain the order of ser¬ 
vice to them, from the opening salutation to the 
last benediction, so that they may follow with intel¬ 
ligence and appreciation. The music of the liturgy 
should also be explained to them and practised with 
them, so that the worshipful attitude of their hearts 
will find its proper expression throughout the service. 

Teacher’s Preparation. 

All this very naturally leads up to the question 
of the manner in which the teacher ought to pre¬ 
pare the lesson. From the experience of hundreds 
of successful teachers it may be concluded that the 
teacher’s own attitude toward the work is of im¬ 
mense importance in bringing the lesson home to 
the children. Many teachers begin the work for 
next Sunday’s lesson as soon as they have reached 
their homes on Sunday noon. They do not neglect 
to gain new strength and inspiration through the 
agency of fervent prayer. In fact, the true teacher’s 
life is a life of constant prayer, not only with regard 
to the successful presentation of the lesson, but also 
with regard to the needs of the individual pupil. 
It is advisable to read the lesson through very care¬ 
fully and try to grasp its chief points, to refresh 
the memory, and to deepen previous impressions. 
After this has been done, the helps that have been 
provided for the study and the teaching of the lesson 
may be consulted. The chief interest at this time 
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must be the teacher’s own understanding of the text. 
It may be necessary therefore to consult a reliable 
commentary or to look up points in one or more 
Bible dictionaries. It may also be advisable to make 
a thorough study of all historical and geographical 
references found in the story. No matter how great 
the amount of material which is thus gathered, it 
will have its value in the teacher’s own spiritual 
life and will serve as a wider background for the 
teaching of that particular lesson. The next step 
is for the teacher to become clear concerning the 
presentation of the story or the lesson material, the 
analysis of the story, and the sequence of events. 
Even at this time it may be advisable to keep in 
mind the special aim of the lesson, so that atten¬ 
tion may be directed to the points connected with 
this aim. Quite a few Bible-history lessons con¬ 
tain material which concerns a number of facts. To 
present them all would mean to confuse the child, 
and therefore the wise teacher will select one or 
more special objects, either in the telling of the story 
or in the questions connected with the story, in 
such a manner as to lead the children along the path 
chosen by him. After the preparation of the teacher 
has reached this stage, he will naturally want to put 
down the analysis that he has made on paper, where¬ 
by the lesson is further crystallized for actual use. 
If all this is done by the middle of the week, the 
lesson will stand out with increasing clearness when 
he then attends the teachers’ meeting, in which the 
lesson is once more presented by the pastor or some 
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other leader, and everything will be arranged in such 
a manner as to be ready for Sunday morning. In 
other words, the teacher will then be in a position 
to teach. 

Motivation. 

But in this connection it is of great importance 
that the teacher keep in mind the value of proper 
motivation and the use of apperception. To moti¬ 
vate a lesson means to direct the interest of the 
children. This may sometimes be done by means 
of pictures or photographs. In some instances a 
previous incident in the life of a Bible character 
may furnish the starting-point. In still other cases 
events in the present history of the world, of the 
Church, of the school, of the individual child, may 
be utilized for the approach. The successful teacher 
will be able, almost in the first sentence of his in¬ 
troduction, to arouse the interest of his pupils, in 
other words, to make proper use of motivation.— 
But in the introduction as well as in the lesson 
proper the teacher must always keep in mind the 
laws of apperception. This includes, simply speak¬ 
ing, the necessity of going from the known to the 
unknown. We must begin with ideas, with infor¬ 
mation which is already in the mind of the child 
and proceed to add information in such a way as 
to bring together new ideas with previous ideas. 
It would be a foolish undertaking, for example, to 
begin with the doctrine of the Sacraments in the 
Primary Department. We must first teach the ehil- 
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dren the life and work of Jesus before they can 
understand the means of grace. But if a child has 
once understood the significance of the means of 
grace, it will be an easy matter to show that the 
Sacraments are means of grace, on account of the 
fact that they bring the Word of God to the user 
in a visible and tangible form. In this fashion new 
facts are added to such as have been established in 
the minds of the children, and teaching is well done. 
The doctrine of the use of apperception will there¬ 
fore do away with all haphazard and disconnected 
teaching. For our Sunday-school work should not 
merely be entertaining, but it has a definite object 
of presenting the truths of salvation in a connected 
form. It involves cognition, or the imparting of 
information; emotion, or the arousing of a favor¬ 
able reaction; and volition, or putting the knowl¬ 
edge to work. 

Getting and Holding Attention. 

All of this will be of great value to the teacher 
in securing and maintaining interest and attention. 
We often speak of making a lesson interesting. 
Strictly speaking, this is not correct. We ought to 
say that the material of the lesson is presented in 
a manner which arouses the interest of the pupils. 
This is so important because the pupil is bound to 
do his own thinking. The mental act by which 
knowledge is acknowledged and assimilated is not 
an act of the teacher, but of the pupil. Only what 
a pupil thinks through and assimilates will become 
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his mental property. Therefore the first point which 
the teacher must keep in mind is that he must 
create in the pupil a desire to know. Since there 
will usually be little natural interest in the lesson 
or no appeal to the active instincts of a child’s 
nature, it rests with the teacher to institute in the 
heart of the child the eagerness which must be 
brought into the lesson to make it successful. For 
that reason the soul of the teacher must first of all 
be inflamed; he must himself be filled with the truth 
and be ready to break through the reserve of a child’s 
mind. He must he ready to give the infection of 
his own interest to the child. He must have all his 
material marshaled in advance. He must be in a 
position to ask questions which lead right into the 
heart of a subject. He must create in the pupil 
an urgent desire to be active in connection with the 
lesson, to carry out the points which have been pre¬ 
sented in the lesson. And this is not to be a mere 
intellectual belief, but it is to be an active trust 
or a confessional activity. If these prerequisites 
have been carefully observed by the teacher, then 
the attention of the children will be gained with 
the greatest ease. It is true that this attention may 
at times waver, but it is equally true that the teacher 
will be able to lead back the minds of such as are 
growing weary and inattentive. This may be done 
by calling upon pupils who are beginning to wander 
away, by asking questions, by presenting the mate¬ 
rial from a new viewpoint, by eliminating distrac¬ 
tions, and by having the class well in hand at all 
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times. In this way the best form of attention will 
be secured, namely, secondary-passive attention. 
This is the attention which starts out with native 
or sensual attention, which is natural for a child 
and directs such attention into the field of intel¬ 
ligent application to the subject-matter as such. 
A child’s mind may first be interested in the beau¬ 
tiful colors or the grouping of the picture. We 
begin with such interest and attention, but we lead 
the child to see the meaning of the picture, and we 
apply the lesson of the picture to the life of the child. 

Laws of Teaching. 

The careful teacher will also keep in mind at 
all times the great laws of teaching. According to 
the excellent summary offered by Gregory we may 
distinguish seven laws of teaching. These laws may 
be stated as follows: — 

1. The teacher should be thoroughly familiar with 
every lesson that he wishes to teach, so that he may 
teach from a full mind and with a clear under¬ 
standing. 

2. The learner must be taught to follow the 
lesson with interest, and there is to be no teaching 
without such attention. 

3. The language used by the teacher must be 
such as may readily be understood by the pupils, 
language which is familiar, clear, and vivid, convey¬ 
ing the same understanding to both the teacher 
and the pupil. 
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4. The teacher must progress from the known to 
the unknown, proceeding by graded steps. 

5. It is necessary that the self-activity of the 
pupil be excited and directed, so that a large part 
of the learning process be in the nature of a dis¬ 
covery by the pupil. 

6. The pupil should be required to reproduce in 
thought the material which he has learned, express¬ 
ing that which he has assimilated in his own 
language. 

7. The pupil must be required both to Teview 
and continually to apply everything that he has 
learned, looking into meanings, reviewing the im¬ 
pressions gained, finding new applications, correct¬ 
ing such views as are false, and completing those 
which are true. 

These laws of teaching are so important that 
they ought to be pondered by the individual teacher 
and discussed time and again in teachers’ meetings. 
The study of the books given in the bibliography 
below will greatly aid the teacher in advancing him 
in this field of his work. 

Discipline. 

The question of discipline is one that has ever 
caused much trouble, especially in the Sunday- 
school, where the obedience required is not so much 
that of the Fourth Commandment as that of the 
Third. As far as actual forms of discipline are 
concerned, there seem to be only two that will find 
their application, namely, admonition and expulsion. 
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In a great many instances the children will take 
advantage of the situation, sometimes even delib¬ 
erately ignoring the authority of the school and of 
the teacher. The better way of maintaining disci¬ 
pline therefore is that of having the teacher culti¬ 
vate the various qualities of leadership, whereby the 
pupils are almost involuntarily brought to the 
point of following. The teacher must cultivate self- 
control at all times; for he who loses control of 
himself and gives way to temper will certainly not 
be able to control the class. The teacher must also 
be the master of his subject-matter, a background of 
eight times as much material as is actually used 
during the class period being none too great for the 
object of the school. That the individual lesson 
must be fully mastered by the teacher if he wishes 
to maintain discipline is almost self-evident. Above 
all, the methods of Jesus in maintaining discipline 
are always the great example for all teachers. Jesus 
mingled with His followers as one of them, and yet 
He not only kept their respect, but He actually 
strengthened their respect for Him. Thus in a good 
school there may be much freedom, but never any 
license. Good discipline furthermore requires that 
pupils be guided and then allowed to make many 
choices for themselves; but in many instances, 
especially where the Word of God speaks, the choice 
of the teacher must simply be insisted upon, since he 
is to govern correct choice. Just as too much law 
may result in rebellion or in the unfortunate con- 
What S.-S. Teachers Should Know. 5 
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dition of a weakened will in the suppressed under¬ 
ling, so too much freedom will lead to anarchy. 
Under no circumstances may a teacher sacrifice 
a principle or lower his ideals in a misdirected effort 
to give his pupils their right of choice. Teachers 
are not wilful despots, but they are responsible for 
their pupils, and they have an authority on the basis 
of God’s Word which is not derived from the con¬ 
sent of the governed. For that reason also the 
teacher must control pupil relationships, insisting 
at all times that these must be characterized by love 
and service. 

Pupil Activity. 

The influencing of pwpils’ habits is a funda¬ 
mental point in proper teaching. Information in 
itself is not the end of Sunday-school teaching, but 
information which leads to thinking and to activity. 
In other words, the condition in the Sunday-school 
ought to be that of proper cooperation, with an in¬ 
creasing amount of self-activity on the part of the 
pupil. It stands to reason that in the Beginners’ 
Class and in the Primary Department most of the 
early teaching must be done in the informational 
way. But even here the teaching may be strength¬ 
ened by the proper use of a sand-table better than 
by mere telling and memorizing. And the older 
the child gets, the more he ought to be trained to 
put the information which he receives and which he 
acquires for himself to proper use, so that his entire 
life will reflect the attitude of his mind and heart. 
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In other words, teachers must train the children in 
proper habits, so that their entire life will simply 
be an expression not only of reverence for the unseen 
realities, but also of childlike trust in the Lord and 
Savior of mankind. 

Teaching Procedures, or Types of Teaching. 

In most text-books on teaching, types, or proce¬ 
dures, and actual class or individual lesson methods 
are thrown together or at least presented without 
proper discrimination. But for the sake of distin¬ 
guishing it may be said that types and procedures 
refer to the form and the machinery of presentation 
in general and may be incidental to many lessons, 
while class or lesson methods refer to the maimer 
of actually conveying the information during the 
lesson hour. — The following teaching procedures 
are now generally recognized and taught. Inductive, 
or developmental, work seeks to lead the child to 
observe, discover, think, find out, for himself. It 
begins with concrete and particular facts and in¬ 
stances and by putting these together attempts to 
arrive eventually at conclusions and rules. Work of 
this kind is used chiefly with little children. In 
making the idea of Holy Baptism clear to little 
children, for example, the teacher may elicit from 
his pupils the fact of the use of water in baptism, 
the fact of the presence of a child to be baptized, 
and the fact of the use of the Word of God together 
with the water, these three elements giving us the 
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definition of child baptism. Deductive, or applicar 
tion, work in teaching is done with older children, 
who have a little ability in logical thinking and 
possess at least some body of information. We start 
with general truths, rules, or principles and apply 
them to concrete individual cases. Thus, if we say 
that the Bible is the Word of God, we must prove 
this statement by various facts, especially by texts 
taken from the Bible. It is particularly desirable 
that the deductive procedure make the proper appli¬ 
cation of truths to the lives of the pupils. In 
socialized teaching the teacher capitalizes the expe¬ 
riences and the information possessed by the pupils, 
which form their mental background in such a way 
as to secure student participation for the work of 
the course. Frequently this can best be done by 
having the pupils work together in groups, of which 
each member is made responsible for some part or 
phase of information gathered and presented to the 
class. With proper guidance this work will result 
in real cooperation of a high social value, presenting 
a life situation and clarifying the student’s expe¬ 
riences. This procedure can often be combined with 
the problem-project procedure. This is a form of 
teaching in which some question or topic is worked 
out in a series of related subtopics. Thus the 
geography of Palestine might be studied in the 
conventional informational way, as given in some 
good geography. But the same object may be at¬ 
tained if we subdivide the topic under the headings 
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of how we might make the journey to Palestine, 
how we would live and travel while there, how the 
people of that country formerly lived and dressed 
and how they do now. All these and many other 
subordinate problems would create what might be 
called a natural learning situation and a demand 
for the information which under the older method 
would be presented systematically and somewhat 
abstractly. Then there is the appreciation type of 
teaching, in which the aim is to create a response 
of warmth and interest toward, or appreciation of, 
a person, object, situation, or the material studied. 
This is frankly an appeal to the social or to the 
ethical or to the esthetic side of the pupils’ nature 
and therefore is largely emotional. It may be con¬ 
nected with a beautiful scene, a fine painting or 
bit of sculpture, a beautiful piece of music, or any 
other object in the fine arts, or it may concern the 
acknowledgment of some outstanding virtues in 
great heroes or heroines. It is most frequently inci¬ 
dental to a lesson, but ought to receive the most 
careful attention. Reference ought to be made also 
to the work or contract plan of teaching, in which 
work or contract sheets are provided for the pupils 
and their work is done on two or three levels, in 
agreement with their natural intelligence and appli¬ 
cation, although this is seldom feasible in Sunday- 
school. But teaching by dramatization has been 
found to offer fine opportunities, provided it is not 
emphasized to the exclusion of informational proce- 
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dures that are less emotional in their appeal. Work 
of this type should be incidental and supplementary 
rather than primary, but it certainly has great value 
if properly used. 

Individual Class or Lesson Methods. 

The actual process of imparting information or 
causing pupils to get such knowledge in the lesson 
hour or Sunday-school class is the lesson method. 
It should be remembered at this point that informa¬ 
tional methods must continue to occupy a most 
prominent place in this work. As Professor Betts 
writes: “To be intelligent in one’s religion, there 
are certain fundamental things which must he 
known; that to be a worthy Christian, there are 
certain facts, stories, personages, and events with 
a knowledge of which the mind must be well fur¬ 
nished. There can be little doubt that the common 
run of teaching church-schools has failed to give 
our children a sufficient basis of information upon 
which to build their religious experience.” 

Teachers ought to keep in mind here that the 
Sunday-school lesson is ordinarily not a reading- 
lesson. We do not have classes in Sunday-school to 
test out the children’s ability to read from the 
printed page. If the lesson is to be read at all, the 
teacher may allow a few minutes at the beginning 
of the lesson period, and then only for children who 
can read; but the reading is to be done silently. 
Generally speaking, the best form of informational 
methods in all the departments of the Sunday-school 
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up to the Senior Department is the story-telling 
method. It is the main object of the school to have 
the children become acquainted with the facts in¬ 
cluded in the Gospel-story and in the many other 
interesting events narrated in the Bible, together 
with their application to present-day conditions. 
A story is not merely to be enjoyed by the children; 
for the object of Sunday-school teaching is not 
entertainment. At the same time the story should 
be told in an interesting and enjoyable manner; for 
the teaching value of a story depends largely upon 
its enjoyment value. It follows from this that a 
good story is a work of art, which claims attention 
for its own sake; it is a message of beauty, the very 
form of which ought to impress and direct the minds 
of the children. But the story in the Sunday-school 
must also have a definite purpose. It is to teach 
the facts of Scripture in order that the children may 
obtain a proper understanding of the work of re¬ 
demption and faith in the Savior may be kindled in 
their hearts or strengthened. It is to arouse the 
emotional life of the children, so that they may give 
themselves freely to the service of the Savior. It 
follows that a teacher must prepare very carefully 
for the telling of the story. It must actually have 
become his own, his mental and spiritual possession. 
He must know its analysis; it must possess his 
feelings. He must be able to tell it in its simplest 
terms, building up the entire narrative around a 
central thought. The progression of thought must 
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be clearly in evidence. The climax also must be 
clear. Have the language adapted to the age of 
the children. Use direct discourse, with short 
paragraphs. Above all, study the Master’s method 
of story-telling; for the parables of Jesus are the 
greatest models in this respect that the world has 
ever seen. Almost invariably the Lord sets the 
entire situation before His hearers in the very first 
sentence of His story, and He always leads up to 
a definite climax, or application. We cannot always 
use the stories of the Bible in the exact words in 
which they were written, but the material which 
we add should be in the nature of such simplifica¬ 
tion only as will open up the understanding of the 
language and give some idea of the social and 
economic background. Very often a story can be 
told practically in the words of the Bible, all ex¬ 
traneous information being added by way of footnote 
and additional exposition. 

A second informational method is the rote, or 
recitation, method, to be used with children who have 
read the story of the day and are able to answer at 
least certain fact questions without hearing the story 
told by the teacher. This method tries to determine 
whether the pupils have grasped the facts and under¬ 
stand their connection. In the simplest form the 
recitation means that the teacher will ask only those 
questions that are printed in the lesson leaf or 
booklet. If the teacher can do nothing more in this 
method of teaching, he should at least try to pro¬ 
vide a motive for knowing the lesson, endeavor to 
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have each pupil feel his responsibility, and have 
the assignments so clear as to elicit at least a mea¬ 
sure of responses. This method should never become 
a dead rote or routine procedure; for in that form 
it has little appeal for wide-awake children.—Closely 
related to this method is the drill method, which 
may sometimes be used for the stories themselves, 
but will find its best use in memory-work, proof- 
tests, and hymn verses. The drill lesson should not 
consist in a mere mechanical repeating of the mate¬ 
rial to be studied, for mere repetition is not drill 
of the right kind. Teachers must supply a motive 
for the drill, so that the pupils feel a real need of 
mastery. Competition may be used, but still better 
is the appeal of the intrinsic beauty and value of 
the memory material and the reference to the need 
of the information studied for a full Christian life. 
Drill is used also in recapitulating and presenting 
new viewpoints. — The lecture method can be used 
only rarely in an ordinary Sunday-school. But for 
advanced classes and Sunday-school teachers’ insti¬ 
tutes it offers the advantages of a definite and sys¬ 
tematic presentation of the lesson, an economy of 
time, and a certain attractiveness to such as wish 
to get certain information without much personal 
effort. 

The conversational or cooperative methods in¬ 
clude chiefly the following. There is the method 
of the cooperative recitation, or the question-and- 
answer method, which is arranged by the teacher to 
provoke discussion. By skilfully prepared questions 
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the teacher sets the pupils to thinking and gets them 
to express their thoughts and then makes these the 
starting-point for further questions and discussion. 
This method presupposes at least a measure of infor¬ 
mation ; for an empty mind will not be able to think, 
and wild guesses on the part of pupils are hardly 
conducive to real learning. The province of this 
method is the organization of facts, chiefly in the 
upper departments. In the best form of this method 
the teacher will use a combination of recitation and 
discussion, so that real cooperation will result. 
Under the heading of the discussion method we 
should properly place the review lesson; for this 
is not to be a mere recitation, but should organize 
the material studied in a term or quarter in such 
a way as to present a new viewpoint or elicit addi¬ 
tional applications of the information studied. — 
A special form of the conversational method is the 
'problem-project method , which is really a method 
presenting topics with a number of subdivisions, or 
subtopics. This is particularly valuable in Cate¬ 
chism instruction in the Senior Department, as 
when the question “How can we prove the deity 
of Christ?” is worked out under the several head¬ 
ings of divine names, divine attributes, divine works, 
divine honor and glory, not, however, by merely 
consulting the explanation of the Catechism, but 
rather by finding proof-texts in various books of the 
Bible and building up the proof by cooperative 
searching. This method takes a fair amount of 
pedagogical training. — A last method listed under 
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conversational forms of teaching is the out line- 
discussion method. Here the teacher or the school 
furnishes typewritten, mimeographed, or printed 
sheets, and the class, with or without previous 
assignment study, proceeds to discuss the several 
parts of the lesson. This form of teaching is espe¬ 
cially valuable in the postconfirmation age and for 
adults. 

The last group of methods is commonly known 
as the strictly functional lessons. If the problem- 
project method is used in such a way as to have 
the pupils of a class gather their own material, with 
only some guidance' or direction on the part of the 
teacher, this method is very valuable. There are 
few ways of teaching which will exceed it in value 
in advanced Bible classes, since the students are 
thrown largely on their own resources. A still more 
advanced form of class teaching is the research 
method, in which the teacher simply becomes the 
leader of a group of students who are together pur¬ 
suing an investigation. The work is done either 
by individuals working alone or by groups, the latter 
form having a somewhat greater appeal to most 
students. 

Equipment of the Sunday-School. 

Most of our Sunday-schools are without the 
equipment required for effective teaching, the con¬ 
gregations being satisfied if they have some audi¬ 
torium for the sessions of the school. But it should 
be the aim of every teaching staff to provide helps. 
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especially for visual education. It is a well-known 
fact that the greater part of learning is done through 
the eyes, especially in early and middle childhood. 
A good many schools would benefit by the use of 
the sand-table in the Beginners’ and the Primary 
division, especially if these departments have their 
own meeting-room. Certain supply-houses have 
models of the Tabernacle, of the various Temples 
of the Jews, of the furniture and other appoint¬ 
ments of the Temple, of the furniture of Oriental 
houses, of agricultural implements, of military 
equipment, etc., all of which can be acquired in 
the course of time. The use of blackboards for 
every class in Sunday-school is almost essential if 
the teacher wishes to illustrate points in the story, 
draw diagrams or maps, and otherwise use visual 
instruction. Historical and natural-history charts 
may be obtained or made at slight cost, and they 
likewise make teaching much more effective, for 
they are bound to arouse and maintain the interest 
of the pupils. A Sunday-school without maps of 
Bible lands will be missing one of the chief avenues 
of approach for the understanding of the text, since 
frequently the entire lesson will be without an 
appeal to the children if they cannot visualize the 
geography of the scenes. 

Concerning the use of pictures in the Sunday- 
school a great deal could be said. It is true that 
very much of proper teaching is done through visu¬ 
alization. Therefore we use the best pictures, partly 
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for motivation, partly for information, the idealistic 
pictures of Hofmann and Plockhorst as well as some 
of the more modern pictures, such as those of Lein- 
weber. We also use scenes from the Holy Land, not 
only of places visited by Christ, but also of other 
scenes from the lands of the Bible. In the lower 
grades we make the psychological moment depicted 
in the picture the center around which we build up 
the story, drawing strongly on the imagination of 
the children. In the upper grades we use pictures 
chiefly for the purpose of illustrating important 
points in the lesson, also as a guide for children 
in reproducing the lesson. For the sake of the 
appreciation procedure it might be suggested that 
every Sunday-school room be provided with a num¬ 
ber of standard-size picture-frames with removable 
backs. If copies of some of the great masterpieces 
of Biblical paintings will be obtained in the corre¬ 
sponding sizes and the pictures are changed in the 
frames from time to time, it will not only be pos¬ 
sible to refer to these pictures in connection with 
the respective lessons, but such masterpieces may 
constantly be utilized for the appreciation proce¬ 
dure, to stimulate the esthetic sensibilities of the 
pupils. 

Memorizing. 

The recitation is largely a matter of memory 
work, and therefore it is of prime importance to 
teach the children the art of memorizing properly. 
This should not be done, as formerly, by short 
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phrases or individual lines, but by larger units. If 
the piece which is to be memorized is first analyzed 
carefully by the teacher and the progress of thought 
correctly shown, a careful, thoughtful reading of 
the memory gem two or three times will usually 
fix the main points in the memory of the pupils. 
After this, repetition is the chief factor, — not mere 
mechanical repetition, but an intelligent recalling 
of the material, with purposeful endeavor properly 
guided by the teacher. 

Questions. 

One of the hard things in teaching is that of 
the proper use of questions. Generally speaking, 
questions, according to their use, are divided into 
preparation questions, which call upon the memory 
of the child and arouse interest in a new subject; 
recitation questions, which test the retention of 
material; development questions, which lead to the 
organization of material and to the formulation of 
judgments; review questions, which are supposed to 
strengthen existing impressions and to suggest new 
viewpoints; testing, or examination, questions, 
which are to bring about relation and correlation 
of information gained; personal questions, which 
apply the information directly to the life of the 
pupils. But for all practical purposes we may 
divide questions into fact questions and thought 
questions. Fact questions are introduced with the 
particles who, which, what, when, etc. Thought 
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questions are introduced with the words how, why, 
for what reason, for what purpose, etc. Fact ques¬ 
tions are used almost exclusively in the case of little 
children. The use of thought questions will in¬ 
crease with the growing information of the chil¬ 
dren. The interrogative word should always be at 
or near the head of the sentence. Questions should 
be brief, not long; single, not double; clear and 
concise, dealing with essentials. 

Tests and Measurements. 

Most Sunday-schools are satisfied if the children 
respond reasonably well to the ordinary questions, 
fact questions and thought questions, which are 
asked in connection with the story of the day and 
with the memory work. But it will be advisable at 
least for as many Sunday-school staffs as possible 
to study the questions of examinations, not only 
of the old-type essay review, but also of the new- 
type tests. Such tests take the form of true-false 
statements, of multiple-choice quotations, of com¬ 
pletion examinations, of devices for matching state¬ 
ments in two or more columns. If we are keenly 
alive to the possibilities of Sunday-school work, we 
can easily make our teaching definitely worth while. 
The stimulus received by the children through such 
tests, the competitive appeal and the game approach, 
will tend to stir their energy and their eagerness 
to learn. The measurements in use in the modem 
schools are chiefly those connected with intelligence 
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and achievement tests, and there are possibilities 
connected with this field of pedagogy which will 
bear investigation by wide-awake Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Reviews. 

As for recitations and reviews, a short period of 
time in each lesson should be set aside for a recita¬ 
tion, which is to be most carefully prepared lest 
it become a mechanical performance. Sometimes 
only a few of the essential facts will be touched 
upon, and at other times it may be necessary to ask 
questions on practically the entire previous lesson. 
Review lessons are to be more than long recita¬ 
tions. To be most successful, they ought to take 
up some of the material of a series of lessons from 
a new viewpoint, or certain features from a number 
of lessons should be selected. Often it may be ad¬ 
visable to list such features in a column on the 
blackboard, thereby intensifying certain impres¬ 
sions pertaining to a series. 

A Summary of Chapter IV. 

The religious attitude in the Sunday-school. 

The lesson material of the Sunday-school in 
general. 

Bible-history material. 

Catechism material. 

Prayers, proof-texts, and hymns. 

Preparation on the part of the teacher. 

Motivation and apperception. 

Securing and maintaining interest and attention. 
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The laws of teaching. 

The question of discipline. 

Child activity vs. teacher activity. 

Teaching procedures and class methods. 
Equipment of the Sunday-school. 

Teaching to memorize. 

Questions, and how to use them. 

Tests and measurements. 

Recitations and reviews. 

Questions for Study and Review. 

1. What is meant by the religious attitude in the 

Sunday-school ? 

2. What is the difference between a mere feeling 

of reverence and a feeling of confidence in 
our heavenly Father? 

3. What is the chief consideration in the choice 

of Bible-history material? 

4. How may grading be done in Sunday-school 

work? 

5. In what order shall the parts of the Catechism 

be learned? 

6. How may we avoid mechanical praying? 

7. Name some of the chief elements in the teach¬ 

er’s preparation of the lesson. 

8. What is meant by motivation? 

9. How do we make use of apperception in Sun- 

school teaching? 

10. How may interest be stimulated? 

11. How may we hold the attention of children? 
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12. Which are the seven laws of teaching? 

13. Which factors are most prominent in maintain¬ 

ing discipline? 

14. How may cooperation in the Sunday-school be 

brought about? 

15. What is the difference between an enjoyable 

presentation and presentation for entertain¬ 
ment only? 

16. What points are to be remembered when one pre¬ 

pares to tell a story? 

17. What is the inductive method? 

18. What is the deductive method? 

19. Why do we persist in using the informational 

methods ? 

20. How may pictures serve to make a lesson in¬ 

teresting ? 

21. How may memorizing be done properly? 

22. Distinguish between fact questions and thought 

questions. 

23. What is the difference between a recitation and 

a review? 

24. What kind of tests have lately been introduced 

into Sunday-schools? 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

About Church History and Missions. 

Why Church History? 

It has sometimes been said that a Sunday-school 
teacher need not be concerned about history and that 
the subject should not be included in the regular 
work of Sunday-school institutes. But this idea is 
refuted by the very contents of the Bible. A very 
large part of Holy Scripture consists of historical 
material, and we find the manner in which the Lord 
Himself took care of His children in all ages of the 
world. It has been well said that history, properly 
considered, is “His story,” that is, the story of Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of the world. Everything that 
preceded the birth of Jesus Christ was in the nature 
of a preparation for His coming, and everything 
that has happened in the world since the birth of 
Christ sets forth the fulfilment of Old Testament 
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prophecy and applies the redemption of Jesus in the 
history of mankind. 

Besides these factors we must consider history 
in general, also that outside of the sacred records, 
as a narrative of God’s providence, goodness, justice, 
and mercy. We Christians know that nothing in 
the world happens without God’s will or permis¬ 
sion, and we read in the pages of history the evi¬ 
dences of His divine government. Nations have 
risen and fallen, great empires have been established 
and have tottered to their fall, but the Lord re¬ 
mains unchanged in the power of His might and 
in the beauty of His mercy. 

To these points we must add also the great value 
of historical knowledge for the teacher of the Chris¬ 
tian school. Almost every narrative and incident 
in the history of the world in general and in the 
history of the Church in particular will serve as 
an item for illustration and admonition in teaching. 
The more a teacher is familiar with the great facts 
of history, the more he will be able to set forth the 
great lessons of history and to apply them to the 
hearts and minds of the pupils. 

Church history as we chiefly use it in our Sun¬ 
day-school work deals almost entirely with the his¬ 
tory of the Christian Church, beginning with the 
Christian era, or more exactly with the organiza¬ 
tion of the Christian Church on Pentecost Day, 
30 A. D. The teacher ought to have in mind, first 
of all, a general outline of church history, with its 
various periods clearly defined. He ought to be 
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familiar with, the establishment and the early spread 
of Christianity, with the gradual decline of apostolic 
purity and the introduction of false doctrine under 
the Pope of Home, with the Reformation and its 
results, with the age of Pietism and Rationalism, 
with the present age of the Church, in which Mod¬ 
ernism is trying to throttle the voice of the Gospel. 
The Lutheran Sunday-school teacher should be par¬ 
ticularly familiar with the great events in the Lu¬ 
theran Church of America. 

Apostolic Age. 

When these individual subjects are taken up, the 
history of the Christian Church is commonly sub¬ 
divided according to the individual topics indicated 
above. Under the topic of The Apostolic Church 
we use the following analysis. The founding of the 
Christian Church: Pentecost and the events imme¬ 
diately following; the persecution following the 
stoning of Stephen; the establishment of congrega¬ 
tions through work of laymen (Rome, Antioch, 
etc.). — The work of Paul: three missionary jour¬ 
neys (geography); extent of his work; nature of 
his labors; his epistles in their chronological order. 
— The work of Peter and of the other apostles: in 
Judea and Samaria; in Asia Minor; in other coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa. — The work of the disciples 
of the apostles: Timothy (as assistant of Paul, in 
Ephesus); Titus (on Crete, in Dalmatia, etc.); 
Mark (probably in Alexandria, in Egypt); Barna¬ 
bas and others. — The persecutions of the Jews and 
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of the heathen authorities during the first century 
(Nero, Domitian). — Status of the work at the end 
of the century: congregational life; polity, liturgy; 
charity, etc. 

Early Church. 

When the age of the Church between 100 and 
825 A.D. is studied, the following points ought to 
be kept in mind. Some leaders of the Church at 
that time: Ignatius of Antioch, Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp of Smyrna, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, Cyprian.—The powers arrayed 
against Christianity: the Jews (Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, Essenes, — Judaizing teachers) ; paganism 
(heathen philosophy, idolatry as a part of the polit¬ 
ical and social system, the Christian religion as 
a forbidden religion because not national). — The 
chief sects and false doctrines of the early centuries: 
Gnosticism (including Manicheism), Ebionitism, 
Montanism. — The persecutions during this period: 
of Trajan (in Bithynia and Pontus, letters of Pliny 
the Younger), of Marcus Aurelius (Justin Martyr), 
of Decius (many denials of the truth), of Diocletian 
(the most terrible of all). — Christian worship and 
life: the order of worship, Sunday and festivals, 
church-buildings, etc. 

Reformation. 

Of particular interest for us Lutherans is the 
age of the Reformation. The first part of this 
period, till the year 1517, ought to be studied by 
the teacher also for the sake of presenting the causes 
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of the Reformation and the early events in the life 
of Luther. The following points will give a fairly 
connected picture of this period: The status of the 
Church at the beginning of the sixteenth century: 
ignorance, idolatry, immorality, etc.; futile at¬ 
tempts at external reformation. •—- The childhood 
and youth of Luther: born at Eisleben, Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1483; schools at Mansfeld, Magdeburg, 
Eisenach; University of Erfurt, 1501 to 1505.— 
Luther as a monk and priest: life in the monastry; 
efforts at justifying himself before God; ordained 
as priest. — Luther as university professor: called 
to Wittenberg; interest in the Bible; journey to 
Rome; Doctor of the Holy Scriptures. — Luther’s 
terrors of conscience and final act of faith: battling 
with the doctrine of works; the indulgences of 
Tetzel; posting of the Ninety-five Theses on the 
door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg; first 
effect of the theses. 

Of equal importance for the Lutheran teacher 
is the age of the Reformation from 1517 to 1580, 
although most of this material will not be used 
except in the proper departments of the school. The 
following points ought to be kept in mind in the 
study of this age: Luther in his fight for the truth: 
his debates with Cajetan, Miltitz, and Eck; the Diet 
of Worms, 1521; the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 1521—22; his great classics on Christian edu¬ 
cation ; his catechisms. — The testimony of the Lu¬ 
theran party: the two diets at Speyer, 1526 and 
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1529; the colloquy with Zwingli at Marburg, 1529; 
the Augsburg Confession, 1530; completion of the 
translation of the Bible into German, 1534; death 
of Luther, 1546. — The dark days following Luther’s 
death: the Smalcald War; the religious interims; 
the spread of the Reformed doctrine in Switzer¬ 
land and France; the Jesuits. — The codification 
of the truth; preliminary meetings of prominent 
theologians to discuss the doctrines of Scripture; 
the Formula of Concord, 1577; the Book of Con¬ 
cord, 1580. 

American Lutheranism. 

When the study of the Lutheran Church in 
A merica is taken up, the so-called Eastern bodies 
must be studied first together with their preliminary 
history. Here the following points are of particular 
interest: Permanent settlements along the Hudson 
and Delaware: Lutheran Hollanders on Manhattan, 
1623; Pastor Gutwasser in New Amsterdam, 1657; 
Pastor Reorus Torkillus and the Swedish Lutherans 
on the Delaware, 1638; Justus Falckner in New 
York, 1703; the Salzburgers in Georgia, 1733.— 
The establishment of the Lutheran Church in the 
East; Henry Melchior Muehlenberg in Philadel¬ 
phia, 1742; Lutheran schools in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and other States; Synod of Pennsyl¬ 
vania founded, 1748; death of Muehlenberg and the 
age of Rationalism in the East. — Present situation: 
the General Synod, the General Council, and the 
United Lutheran Church in the South merged into 
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one body, the United Lutheran Church in America; 
also the largest Norwegian bodies into one large 
body (both liberal in practise, if not in doctrine); 
the Ohio Synod, the Iowa Synod, and the Buffalo 
Synod into the American Lutheran Church; various 
small bodies outside the Synodical Conference. 

Missouri Synod. 

The history of the Missouri Synod, in which all 
our teachers and pupils are vitally interested, may 
be divided into two sections. The first period begins 
with the Saxon immigrants and continues to the 
decades when the heaviest immigration from Ger¬ 
many and the Scandinavian countries set in. The 
following points are taken up in this connection. 
The Saxon immigrants of 1839; Stephan (later 
found unworthy), the two Walthers, Brohm, Fuer- 
bringer, Buenger, Keyl, Loeber, and others; leaving 
Germany for conscience’ sake; arrival at St. Louis, 
the settlement in Perry County, Mo. — Organization 
of the Missouri Synod; other Lutherans in the East 
who became interested in the faithful confessors in 
St. Louis: Wyneken, Sihler, Craemer, Hattstaedt; 
preliminary meeting in Fort Wayne, 1846; Synod 
founded in Chicago, 1847, Jubilate Sunday. — First 
institutions of learning: Altenburg log cabin, 1839, 
removed to St. Louis in 1850; college moved to Fort 
Wayne in 1861; the practical seminary, founded by 
Pfarrer Loehe, in Fort Wayne 1846—1861, when the 
practical seminary moved to St. Louis; in 1874 
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moved to Springfield, Ill. — Church-papers: Der 
Lutheraner, founded in 1844, till 1847 property of 
private persons, in that year taken over by Synod; 
object of the paper. The Lutheran Witness. 

Synodical Conference. 

The second period of our Synod’s history may 
be said to begin with the year 1872, when the Synod¬ 
ical Conference was founded. Since that time every 
department of our church-work has been built up, 
and it rests with us teachers to inspire the pupils 
in our schools with the determination to carry for¬ 
ward the work which we have inherited from our 
fathers. The following points are of special interest. 
The founding of the Synodical Conference: synods 
which joined in the organization; the doctrinal 
stand; the work among the colored carried on by 
the organization. — Higher education: institutions 
founded since 1872: Milwaukee, Concordia (Mo.), 
Addison (now River Forest), Hawthorne (now 
Bronxville), St. Paul, Conover, Winfield, Seward; 
the smaller colleges (Oakland, Portland, Edmonton, 
Austin). — Our Christian day-schools: their need; 
how established and built up; work in remote sec¬ 
tions of our country. — The Home Mission work 
of Synod: during the decades of the great immigra¬ 
tion; in the East and Southeast; in the West and 
Northwest; along the Pacific Coast. — The Foreign 
Mission work: in India and China; Foreign- 
tongue Missions in the United States. 
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Missions. 

Mission-study ought to make a special appeal to 
a Lutheran teacher, not only for the intrinsic value 
of the information, but because it has a direct bear¬ 
ing upon the children’s interest in missions. The 
story of the work in the past will stimulate the 
members of the present and of the future. The his¬ 
tory of missions is not identical with church history 
as such, although the two fields often touch. For 
that reason the consecrated teacher will do well to 
finish his study of church history before taking up 
the question of missions. There is another point 
in favor of mission-study, namely, that of the biog¬ 
raphies of great missionaries, with the application 
of the lessons of their lives to present-day conditions. 

We begin our survey of mission-study by treat¬ 
ing first of the missions of the early Church, not 
so much the work of Paul and his associates as that 
beginning about the second century. Here the fol¬ 
lowing points ought to be noted for more careful 
discussion. Missions in the Apostolic Age: review 
of the work of the apostles and their disciples; be¬ 
ginnings in Eastern Asia, in Egypt and Abyssinia, 
along the Danube; in France and Spain. — Among 
the Goths: Ulfilas, the Apostle of the Goths, in the 
fourth century; translation of the Bible into Gothic; 
extent of the work. — In Western Europe: Martin 
of Tours in Northern France, in fourth century; 
militant methods; Patrick, the winner of Ireland; 
Columban and Kilian in Southern Germany: 
Augustine in England; Columba in Scotland; 
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Willibrod, the missionary apostle of Holland. — 
The work of Boniface in Frisia and Northern Ger¬ 
many; Ansgar in Scandinavia. 

Medieval Missions. 

After the history of the early missions has been 
studied, the work, of the Church beginning about the 
tenth century ought to be studied in greater detail. 
This may be done under the heading of Medieval 
Missions. The following points ought to be noted 
most carefully. Early work in Greenland: Leif the 
Lucky, a viking explorer, and his colony on the 
coast of Greenland (four centuries). — In Eastern 
Europe; Cyril and Methodius in Bulgaria; Otto in 
Pomerania; Queen Olga of Russia in the tenth 
century. — Wholesale efforts: the crusades (pur¬ 
poses, methods, results); the missionary orders of 
the Church (Benedictines, Franciscans, Domini¬ 
cans).— Later work in Greenland: Hans Egede 
(1721). 

Modern Missions. 

We now come to mission-work of modern times, 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century. This 
period may be covered by the following outline. The 
work of the Danish-Halle Mission; Ziegenbalg 
and Pluetschau in Tranquebar, 1706; joined by 
Gruendler; Tamil translation of Bible begun 1708; 
Francke’s “missionary reports”; — Christian Fred¬ 
erick Schwartz in India, 1750—1798. — The work 
of William Carey: self-educated, remarkable zeal 
for missions; reached Calcutta in 1793; worked in 
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various languages of India, especially Marathi 
(Mahrati), Bengali, Punjabi, and Telugu; died 
1834 — Adoniram Judson, winner of Burma: in¬ 
spired by the work of Schwartz; refused admission 
to India by British authorities, went to Rangoon, 
in Burma; suffered from persecution; died 1850 
on way to America. — Other workers in India: 
Alexander Duff; Henry Martyn; Reginald Heber; 
Dr. John Scudder. 

Africa. 

Africa has been called the Dark and Sobbing 
Continent, and it is still dark in many parts as far 
as the Gospel of Jesus is concerned. The work of 
missions done in Africa up to the present time may 
be studied under the following headings: Chris¬ 
tianity in Worth Africa in the early centuries: 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Libya, Carthage; the work of 
Augustine and others. — Early work of the Mora¬ 
vians: George Schmidt in South Africa; John 
Schwalber among the Hottentots.—In West Africa: 
Samuel Crowther (born as native Adjai); Paul, 
the Apostle of the Congo.—In East Africa: John 
Ludwig Krapf; settled in Mombasa in 1844; joined 
by John Rebmann in 1846; Mackay of Uganda, 
sailed for Africa in 1876; John Mackenzie, the 
missionary statesman. — In Central and South 
Africa: Robert Moffat, entered South Africa in 
1817, labored for sixty-three years in Bechuana- 
land; David Livingstone, landed at Capetown in 
1840, penetrated the unexplored portions of Central 
Africa. 
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China and Japan. 

Modern mission-work in China, Japan, and the 
South Sea Islands is about a hundred years old. 
The accomplishments of the past may be studied ac¬ 
cording to the following outline. In China: the 
Nestorians in the sixth century; John of Monte 
Corvino, reached China about 1298; Francis Xav¬ 
ier;—Robert Morrison (1782—1834), reached China 
in 1807; William Milne in 1813; John Kenneth 
Mackenzie, the beloved physician; Bridgman and 
Abeel in 1829; Dr. Peter Parker; the Boxer Rebel¬ 
lion.— In Japan: Francis Xavier in 1549; Chris¬ 
tianity prohibited in 1606; after treaty with Japan 
in 1858 Guido Yerbeck began his work, his influence 
on entire nation most profound; Neesima, a native 
Christian worker; Hepburn and Samuel R. Brown, 
other workers. — In the South Sea Islands: John 
Williams of Tahiti; John Geddie of Aneiteum; 
John Paton of Tanna and Aniwa; John Coleridge 
Patteson of the Melanesian Islands; James Rodgers, 
missionary to the Philippines. 

America. 

As far as mission-work in America is concerned, 
which includes both North and South America, 
there are so many points to be considered that in¬ 
dividual history and biographies will serve to set 
forth the importance of the work. An outline on 
fundamentals in the history of these days will in¬ 
clude the following points. Among the North 
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American Indians: John Eliot’s work among the 
Indians of Massachusetts; the Bible in the tongue 
of the natives, 1664; Campanius on the Delaware, 
Luther’s Catechism translated; early work in Michi¬ 
gan, Craemer and Baierlein. — In Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America: Mexico opened up but recently, much 
work done by distributors of the Bible and of parts 
of Scriptures; among the Indians of Peru and 
Bolivia. — Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego; the 
story of Captain Allen Gardiner (1794—1851) and 
the effect of his tragic death. — Work still to be 
done: among the mountaineers of North America; 
the Indians and the natives of most South American 
countries; the problem of the colored race. 

Lutheran Missions. 

Lutheran mission-work, especially such as is car¬ 
ried on by the Synodical Conference at the present 
time, ought to be of supreme interest because we are 
directly concerned with the establishment of the 
Gospel. The following points will serve to introduce 
the various topics. Work of Synodical Conference 
among the colored of the United States: begun 
shortly after founding of the organization; carried 
forward successfully, especially with opening of 
work in Black Belt of Alabama; schools and in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. — Work among In¬ 
dians: in Wisconsin among Stockbridges (Bed 
Springs); in Arizona among Apaches (a number 
of stations). — In India: in three districts (north- 
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ern, Nagercoil, and Trivandrum fields), since 1892. 
— In China: centers of work at Hankow and Shih- 
nanfu, being extended gradually. — Work among the 
people of foreign descent: Lithuanians, Estonians, 
Poles, Slavonians, etc. — Work among the deaf- 
mutes.— Home Mission work. It is very essential 
that all teachers refer to the Lutheran Annual and 
other year-books for information pertaining to the 
actual status of mission-work to-day. 

Mission-Work. 

These considerations very naturally lead to a dis¬ 
cussion of practical mission-work, such as may be 
done by the individual Sunday-school and by the 
Sunday-school teachers themselves. It is a problem 
which cannot be studied too thoroughly or applied 
too impressively. The following points may be sug¬ 
gested as a basis for further study. Information: 
by means of short talks based upon articles in our 
church-papers, once a month or oftener; personal 
appeal and human interest; socialized work in upper 
grades. — Regular contributions: teach budgeting; 
discard the idea of a burdensome sacrifice, emphasize 
the privilige of helping to win souls. — Active work: 
canvasses for day-school and Sunday-school (method 
of approach, filling out cards, procuring all informa¬ 
tion needed, filing, follow-up work); giving atten¬ 
tion to those who are showing lack of interest in 
church-work; the true meaning of being a brother’s 
keeper. — Reunion meetings and rally services ar¬ 
ranged with a definite purpose ; a particular interest 
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always in the foreground, but without false enthu¬ 
siasm. And in all these points let us not forget 
that we are to offer ourselves to our Lord and Savior 
a living sacrifice, acceptable to God and consecrated 
to His service. 

History of Christian Education. 

In the earliest days of the Church the instruc¬ 
tion of candidates for membership in the Christian 
congregations was in the hands of the apostles and 
pastors (bishops and presbyters, possibly with some 
help from deacons who were qualified). But it soon 
became necessary to institute formal or systematic 
instruction. This was given in the catechumenal 
schools as they were organized in the various par¬ 
ishes. The catechumens, or candidates for member¬ 
ship, who were not yet members of the Christian 
organization and thus not partakers of the special 
rights and privileges accorded to members with the 
exception of that of hearing the Word, were given 
a special course of instruction, which led them 
through several successive stages, or levels, until the 
examinations passed by them satisfied the congrega¬ 
tion that they were ready for Baptism and for the 
partaking of the Eucharist with the other believers. 
When the number of candidates without previous 
knowledge became very large, in the last quarter 
of the second century, so that the need of teachers 
for these candidates became strong, the so-called 
catechetical schools for the training of such teachers. 

What S.-S. Teachers Should Know. 7 
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or catechists, were established, one of the great 
leaders in the movement being Pantaenus, who was 
followed by Clement of Alexandria and he by Origen. 
These schools were very prominent factors in Chris¬ 
tian education for several centuries. But about 
a century after Christianity became a great power 
in the empire, a gradual decline set in, and the 
catechetical schools eventually disappeared. 

Christian education in the later Middle Ages was 
carried on chiefly in cathedral schools (which were 
often subdivided into grammar schools, music 
schools, and choristers’ schools), intended chiefly 
for the training of future members of the clergy, 
parochial schools, for teaching children the elements 
of Christian doctrine, and monastic schools, con¬ 
ducted in monasteries, in which the so-called seven 
liberal arts were taught (grammar, rhetoric, dialec¬ 
tic, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy). 
But there was no popular, or general, education for 
the great mass of the people, except during the time 
of Charlemagne, who made a strong effort to estab¬ 
lish a permanent national system of schools. 

Although there had been an awakening in the 
field of education before the Eeformation, Luther 
once more gave the proper impetus which led to the 
establishment of Christian schools for the general 
public. His gfeat classics in the field of educa¬ 
tion were his Letter to the Christian Knighthood of 
the German Nation in Regard to the Amelioration 
of the Christian Station, 1520, his treatise To the 
Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities of Germany 
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in Behalf of Schools, 1524, and his famous Sermon 
on the Duty of Sending Children to School, 1530, 
Luther’s ideal was the training of the individual, 
each in his own station, in his own surroundings, 
making of him a Christian personality, who would 
dedicate his whole life to a service of his God and 
the Church, of his country and community, and seek 
his own salvation. It was a program which was both 
Biblically sound and comprehensive, and the ideals 
of Luther have shaped Christian education as car¬ 
ried on in the Lutheran Church and in other de¬ 
nominations since the sixteenth century. 

Although there were sporadic efforts at giving 
Christian instruction in a systematic form to chil¬ 
dren on Sundays, we may regard Robert Raikes 
(1736—1811) as the founder of the modern Sunday- 
school. He opened his first school in 1780, and the 
movement rapidly gained ground, so that seven 
years later approximately 250,000 children were 
being instructed in Sunday-schools. The first school 
of this type in America was established in 1786, 
and the movement was at first associated with the 
pauper schools. After this influence had been 
shaken off, the Sunday-schools of many denomina¬ 
tions rapidly forged ahead, so that at the present 
time millions of children are enrolled in the church- 
schools conducted on Sunday. 

The Lutheran Church, following the principles 
of the great Reformer, has always favored the idea 
of Christian parish-schools. Institutions of this 
type were founded even among the Swedish Lu- 
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therans who settled along the Delaware River about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The Lu¬ 
therans of Mew York and along the Hudson River 
likewise had their parish-schools, and in Pennsyl¬ 
vania the movement reached a very high develop¬ 
ment after the coming of Henry Melchior Muehlen- 
berg in 1742. But a decline set in in the East 
after the public-school movement gained in strength, 
and the situation has not materially changed. But 
in the Mississippi Valley the so-called Saxon im¬ 
migration and similar movements gave a new im¬ 
petus to the Lutheran parish-schools. Approximately 
one half of the congregations of the Missouri Synod 
have such institutions, and in a good many smaller 
congregations and stations the work of the Sunday- 
school is supplemented by that of summer-schools 
and Saturday-schools. The Lutheran parish-school 
offers the possibilities of a complete education, such 
as is demanded by the Word of God. 

A Summary of Chapter V. 

The subject in general. 

The lessons of the Apostolic Age. 

The Church till the time of the Reformation. 

The age of the Reformation. 

The Lutheran Church in America. 

The Synodical Conference. 

The missions of the Early Church. 

Medieval missions. 

Modern missions since Ziegenbalg in India. 

Mission-work in Africa. 
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Mission-work in China and Japan and on the 
South Sea Islands. 

Mission-work in America. 

Missions of the American Lutheran Church. 
Practical points in mission-work. 

History of Christian education. 

Questions for Study and Review. 

1. How far had Christianity spread by the end of 

the first century? 

2. Trace the journeys of Paul on a good map. 

3. Who suffered exile during the persecution of 

Domitian ? 

4. Name some leaders of the Church during the 

post-Apostolic Age. 

5. Under which emperor did the most terrible per¬ 

secution take place? 

6. What was the status of the Church at the be¬ 

ginning of the sixteenth century? 

7. What are indulgences? 

8. When were the Confessions of the Lutheran 

Church assembled in one volume? 

9. Who were the Salzburgers? 

10. What is the Synodical Conference? 

11. When was the Missouri Synod founded? 

12. Where are the higher institutions of learning 

of the Missouri Synod located? 

13. Who was the Apostle of the Goths? 

14. Which men did the chief missionary work in 

Southern Germany? 

15. What were the crusades? 
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16. Who were the earliest Lutheran missonaries? 

17. Name the chief missionaries in Africa. 

18. What was the Boxer Rebellion? 

19. Who were the Three Johns of the South Sea? 

20. Where did Captain Allen Gardiner find his 

death? 

21. How many missionaries has the Missouri Synod 

in India? in China? 

22. What is meant by budgeting? 

23. How may canvasses be conducted? 

24. How will reunions serve to keep young people 

with the Church? 

25. When was formal instruction in the Christian 

religion instituted? 

26. Who is the father of the modern Sunday-school 

movement ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

About Opening and Conducting 
a Sunday-School. 

Canvassing. 

When the opening of a new mission is con¬ 
templated or undertaken or when a congregation de¬ 
cides to establish a Sunday-school for the sake of 
the many unchurched children that are to be found 
in any neighborhood, one of the first considerations 
is the survey of the territory by means of a care¬ 
ful canvass. Such a survey will ordinarily be in 
charge of a pastor, the missionary for the field, the 
Visitor of the circuit, a neighboring pastor, or pos¬ 
sibly the field secretary of the District. A pastor 
may have a student assistant, or the young people 
of some organized parish may be trained for the 
work, or a missionary society of some congregation 
near by. The first step is a general inquiry into 
the possibilities of the field, the number of churches, 
the approximate population of the section, the 
strength of the Lutherans, and a number of other 
inquiries. (See While It Is Day, 115 f.) 

These preliminaries having been attended to, the 
canvass proper can be undertaken. The manner of 
doing this should be carefully explained and re¬ 
hearsed. Special meetings for information and drill 
should be held, especially for the purpose of over¬ 
coming diffidence. The last meetings in particular 
should be devoted to practical demonstrations, with 
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the situation presented in the drill approaching as 
nearly to real life as circumstances will permit. It 
is self-evident that literature used in the systematic 
mission endeavor must be understood by all who 
take part in the work. Samples of canvassers’ cards 
should be in the hands of all members of the teams 
as their use is explained. 

The field having been laid out according to its 
geographical boundaries, each group and each team 
receive definite districts. On the day set for the 
canvass a short devotional exercise is held before the 
teams set out to make their rounds. One member 
of each team of two takes care of the cards, while 
the other does the talking and takes the lead in any 
short conversation at the door. (For questions and 
directions see While It Is Day , 124 f.) As the can¬ 
vassers return from their trips, the result of the 
canvass is immediately tabulated. The unchurched 
persons found during the canvass may be placed into 
four groups of cards, A containing the “definite 
prospects,” B the “uncertain,” C the “very doubt¬ 
ful,” and D the “apparently hopeless.” It has been 
found advisable to have each of these groups appear 
under a different color; for this facilitates the 
handling of the cards with their information, espe¬ 
cially in preparing mailing-lists. 

Follow-Up Work. 

The canvass may be fairly interesting and ex¬ 
citing, but it is the follow-up work that really tests 
the mettle of the church-worker. For this means 
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the application of endless kindness and tact and pa¬ 
tience in keeping alive the spark of interest in the 
prospects and in kindling it into a possible warm 
and bright flame. It means making calls and visits 
time and again and to use untiring persuasion. Of 
course, this work may be divided, since some workers 
will have a better talent for making the first con¬ 
tact, while others will have the greater patience in 
keeping in touch, with the adults and children on 
the list of prospects. It is self-evident that we place 
all prospects on the mailing-list of church and Sun¬ 
day-school, notifying them of every move in their 
interest, in particular of every special service in 
which they may find out something of outstanding 
benefit for themselves. The number of calls which 
we make may he reduced, but the name of no 
prospect should be taken from our mailing-lists until 
a conclusive demonstration of such a hardening of 
heart has been brought as to convince us that by 
further efforts we would be casting our pearls be¬ 
fore swine. If parents have promised to send their 
children to Sunday-school, arrangements should be 
made according to which some one will call for the 
children of such as have far to go or as for some 
other reason could not negotiate the distance to the 
meeting-place. This should be done not only on the 
first Sunday, but, if possible, by a regular arranger'life 
ment. Some churches have even found it advan- ' ' 
tageous to have autos or busses make regular tripf-^,/ 
for the children of the Sunday-school. All effc 
must be bent toward gaining the children, not 
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for the Sunday-school, but eventually also for the 
summer-school and for the regular day- or parish- 
school. 

The Actual Opening of the School. 

The contact having been established by means of 
the canvass, the Sunday-school should be opened as 
soon as possible. If advertisements have gone out 
through handbills or through the local paper, the 
school may be established even before the canvass 
is finished. It is necessary, first of all, to enlist the 
aid of a sufficient number of volunteer workers to 
act as teachers and officers of the school, allowing 
a generous estimate of the people thus needed. 
These workers should be pledged, — in fact, they 
should pledge themselves, — to work for the success 
of the new missionary venture with all energy; for 
unless workers can be depended upon, all missionary 
efforts lack stability. 

On the opening day the acting superintendent 
and all the teachers ought to be on hand in plenty 
of time in order that no delay will interfere with 
the organization of the school. The children and 
all other attendants should be warmly, but not effu¬ 
sively, welcomed as they arrive, and, several regis¬ 
tration desks or tables having been provided, their 
names and addresses, their age, information con¬ 
cerning baptism (if available), brothers and sisters, 
possibly also church connection or confession of 
parents, should immediately be entered. This may 
have been done, in part, on the basis of the can- 
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vass and follow-up work. Proper kindness and tact 
will of course prevail. Let the teachers and officers 
who are not engaged in welcoming the children and 
in the actual duties of registration immediately gain 
the attention of those already enrolled by entering 
into a cheerful conversation with the children or 
showing them some Biblical pictures provided for 
that purpose or some of those that should be on the 
walls of the room. Much information can be gained 
in this manner concerning the knowledge which the 
children possess in religious matters. At the same 
time a tentative division into classes may be made, 
so that all children will be in the care of their re¬ 
spective teachers when opening time comes or at 
least when the lesson proper begins. 

Having started with a familiar, cheerful hymn, 
the leader (pastor or acting superintendent) should 
address the assembled children, bidding them wel¬ 
come once more and explaining the purpose of the 
school in a few simple statements. The regular les¬ 
son may then be taken up at once; for the chil¬ 
dren expect this, and they should not be disap¬ 
pointed. Since, however, the first lesson will be 
largely in the nature of a get-acquainted hour, the 
lesson will be brief, and much time may be given 
to singing. 

Be sure to rehearse this opening so carefully and 
to drill all officers so thoroughly that everything 
will go forward without a hitch. Very much de¬ 
pends upon first impressions. We must remember 
that a Sunday-school is largely a mission-school; 
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and while order and discipline must prevail, it must 
be applied with great tact and kindliness. For this 
reason the devotional part of the service should also 
be planned with great care in order that all chil¬ 
dren may be impressed with the sacredness of the 
Word of God and with the privilege of taking part 
in lessons where it is taught. 

The Departments of the Sunday-School. 

The question has often been raised at what age 
children ought to be admitted to the Sunday-school. 
Where home conditions are ideal or nearly so, it 
would be the proper thing to leave children under 
the care of their mothers for the first five years of 
their life; for the mother should be the child’s first 
teacher, not only of his first prayers, but also of his 
first Bible-stories. But since this is often not fea¬ 
sible, children may be received with the completion 
of their third year. These children will be placed 
in the Beginners’ Department, which corresponds 
roughly to the first year of kindergarten in school. 
The next year will see the children in the Primary 
Department, which takes care of children at the 
age of four or five. The leaflets provided for this 
department are especially appealing, particularly in 
their pictures, and there is a possibility of doing cut¬ 
out work and coloring of pictures with crayons. It 
is advisable for a number of reasons to keep the 
children of these two departments separate from the 
older pupils of the school, preferably in their own 
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room, where equipment and facilities can be ar¬ 
ranged for their particular needs. 

In the Sunday-school proper we have the Junior 
Department (ages approximately six and seven), the 
Intermediate Department (ages approximately eight 
and nine), and the Senior Department (ages ap¬ 
proximately ten to confirmation). The division is 
nearest to the stages of the child’s normal develop¬ 
ment and permits of a uniform system of lessons, 
which at the same time are graded. In this way 
the needs of the children are met, while the demands 
of a sound Lutheran pedagogy for a strong basis 
of approximately one hundred Bible-lessons are also 
satisfied. For the postconfirmation age we ought to 
provide a Junior Bible Class Department, with as 
many classes as are needed to secure adequate in¬ 
struction. It would also be advisable to have a 
Senior Bible Class Department for young people 
above the age of seventeen. A good many larger 
congregations have found it valuable to have not 
only mixed Bible classes, but also separate classes 
for men and for women. There is something in¬ 
spiring about a large class of men or of women 
who meet regularly for instruction in the Word of 
God. This idea should be fostered by us in a much 
greater degree than has heretofore been done. 

The Officers and Teachers of the Sunday-School. 

The pastor of the congregation is, by virtue of 
his office, supervisor or superintendent of the Sun¬ 
day-school. But circumstances usually make it nec- 
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essary to have a parish-school teacher or a trained 
layman as acting superintendent. This man mil 
ordinarily be in charge of the opening and closing 
exercises of the school and exercise a general super¬ 
vision of the school’s activities. His relation to 
the teachers will be that of an adviser rather than 
an executive. In large Sunday-schools it has been 
found beneficial to have superintendents for the 
various departments, if these have separate rooms 
with many classes. A superintendent for the little 
ones’ department will prove a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. 

The assistant superintendent will take the place 
of the superintendent in the latter’s absence and 
will ordinarily try to serve in the capacity indicated 
by his title. The secretary of the Sunday-school is 
in charge of the rolls and the records of every kind. 
It is necessary to keep a very careful record of the 
enrolment and the attendance, especially where it 
is customary to give pins for regular attendance and 
rewards for perfect attendance. The treasurer is in 
charge of all collections and other moneys of the 
Sunday-school, and it is essential that this work be 
done with the greatest faithfulness. If the Sunday- 
school is small, the secretary may also take charge 
of the lesson leaflets and booklets as well as any 
other books which may be in the library of the 
school. In a large Sunday-school a special librarian 
is required for song sheets or hymn-books as well 
as for other books belonging to the school. In many 
cases these officers will need assistants, or the work 
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of their office will have to be distributed among 
a number of men and women. 

Since it is a privilege to teach in a Christian 
Sunday-school, this fact should at all times be em¬ 
phasized. It is self-evident that only confirmed 
members of the Lutheran Church will be employed 
in our schools. Besides, it is a matter of wisdom 
as well as of efficiency to use only such teachers 
as have had at least some specific training for their 
work. This may be given in the regular meetings 
of the staff or at regular intervals, probably in the 
spring or fall of the year, or in special Sunday- 
school teachers’ institutes, local, regional, or even 
national (the latter under the auspices of Synod’s 
Board of Christian Education). It is at least 
strongly advisable to train teachers for specific de¬ 
partments, unless they have had the opportunity to 
take a rather complete training course under the 
direction of experienced leaders. It is imperative 
that we make the most of all opportunities, since 
the teaching time of the Sunday-school is so limited. 
We are dealing with blood-bought souls, and every 
minute counts as we endeavor to establish them in 
sound faith. Let every teacher give the best, the 
most consecrated service! 
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